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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 



To the Legislature of the State of New York: 

Pursuant to concurrent resolutions adopted in the Assembly 
April 3, 1963 and in the State Senate April 4, 1963, the Joint 
Legislative Commitee on Migrant Labor respectfully submits this 
report covering the work of its investigation to and including the 
present date, March 18, 1964. 

Alonzo L. Waters, Chairman 

Prank B. Van Larb, Vice-Chairman 

Harold I. Tyler 

Guy L. Marvin 

James L. Watson 

Harvey M. Lipset 

Fred J. Rath 
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RESOLUTION ADOPTED IN THE ASSEMBLY APRIL 3, 1963 
AND IN THE SENATE APRUL 4, 1963 EXTENDING THE 
JOINT LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE ON MIGRANT LABOR 



Whereas, the matter of providing adequate labor for farmers, 
growers, and those generally engaged in agricultural pursuits 
within the State of New York and the furnishing of labor to the 
food processing plants during their season of peak employment 
continues to be a problem ; and 

Whereas, this problem is being met by thousands of migrant 
workers who come or are brought into New York State each year 
to assist ill the cultivation, harvest and processing of field and 
orchard crops and in related agricultural pursuits ; and 

Whereas, the selection, housing and conduct of these migrant 
workers continues to present a real problem and concern to the 
residents of the areas where the labor camps housing these migrant 
workers exist, to farmers, growers and those generally engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, to law enforcement agencies and to the 
greater part of the migrant workers themselves ; and 

Whereas, a committee of the legislature known as the Joint 
Legislative Committee on Migrant Labor was created by resolution 
adopted by the Assembly on March 18, 1952 and by the Senate on 
March 19, 1952 ; and 

Whereas, the said Joint Legislative Committee has been con- 
tinued to and including March 31, 1963 by resolution adopted by 
the Assembly on March 30, 1962 and by the Senate on March 30, 
1962; and 

Whereas, it appears that there is a continuing need for special- 
ized study and recommendation to the legislature in connection 
with this problem, now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the Joint Ijcgislative Committee on Migrant Labor, 
created by resolution adopted by the legislature on March 19, 1952 
ami last continued to and including March 31, 1963 by resolution 
adopted by the Assembly on March 30, 1962 and the Senate on 
March 30, 1962 be and the same hereby is further continued with 
all its powers and duties as presently existing including the power 
to conduct public hearings within or without the State of Now 
York, take testimony, subpoena witnesses and compel their at- 
tendance and the production of books, records, statements, docu- 
ments, as may be pertinent to the study of the committee, to and 
including March 31, 1964; and, be it further 

Resolved, that the committee shall, on or before December fif- 
teenth, nineteen hundred and sixty-three, submit its legislative 
proposals, if any, to the Temporary President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the Assembly, and, on or before March thirty-first, 
nineteen hundred and sixty-four, make a report of its activities to 
the Legislature ; and, be it further 
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Resolved, that the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars ($25,000) 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated 
from the contingent fund of the legislature for the necessary ex- 
penses of such committee, payable on the audit dnd warrant of the 
comptroller on vouchers certified and approved by the chairman 
of the committee in the manner provided by law ; and, be it further 

Resolved, that so much of the funds heretofore appropriated and 
reappropriated and remaining unexpended for the use of the said 
committee be and the same hereby are reappropriated for the use of 
such committee payable on the audit and warrant of the comp- 
troller on vouchers certified and approved in the manner provided 
by law. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Technological advances in harvesting proeedures throughout New 
York State eontinue to have an attritional influenee on the seasonal 
work foree in New York State. However, agrieulture eontinues to 
demand the importation of many thousands of migrant workers to 
assist in the planting, harvesting and proeessing of the field and 
orehard crops. 

The Joint Legislative Committee on Migrant Labor continued its 
ninth years of study and observation of the social and economic 
impact of this labor force importation during 1963. Following its 
traditional pattern, the eommittee not alone followed with interest 
the work of the several State Departments in the diseharge of their 
administrative duties and enforeement proeedures, but continued 
to maintain a vigilant and alert field and research study apart from 
the activity of the recognized state agencies. 

A full-time staff made daily eontaet with workers, crew leaders, 
farm owners and operators, eounty departments and volunteer 
groups and eommunity leaders. Research was made on programs 
being made by the federal government and other states on legisla- 
tive action proposed or enacted whieh had a bearing on the migrant 
and his family. This eovered sueh areas as economic benefits whieh 




N«w York Stat* growars giv* rapt attantlon to a ravlaw of naw diraetivas and lagitlatlon 
at ona of tavaral araa maatingt conduetad by tha Dapartmant of Labor aach spring. 
Thata maatingt ara most banaficlal In alarting amployars to raquiramants of Stata 
mandatas in tha amploymant of saasonal farm workars. 
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would occur through elevation in wages, guaranteed hours of em- 
ployment and the benefits which accompany compensation insurance 
coverage and unemployment insurance. 

Equally as important to the worker and his family are factors 
which would improve and elevate their living standards such as 
improvements in transportation facilities from the home state of 
the migrant group to the contractual destination j betterments in 
housing} greater community acceptance} availability of church, 
cultural and recreational facilities} extended educational oppor- 
tunities for both the youngsters of school age and the adult mem- 
bers and the information meetings where all might become better 
acquainted with state and local laws witlihi which framework they 
must live during their residence here. 

These legal requirements are not only designed to protect society 
in general, but offer many advantages of residence within the state, 
though temporary, which have been drafted to grant the worker 
rights and privileges of which many times he is not aware. 

The committee has noted a general improvement in the awareness 
of workers to his rights as afforded by the state over the past 
decade. This has been brought about largely by the holding of 
regional meetings by the Department of Labor at which these 
areas are discussed} and the publication and dissemination of 
numerous pamphlets which set forth and delineate the laws gov- 
erning the responsibilities and rights of the workers while resident 
here. 



Also, important in the response by the migrant families to a 
knowledge of these laws has been the public attention directed 
to the matter of civil rights. A great part of the seasonal labor 
force, particularly those who come into the state through the re- 
cruitment by the State Labor Department, still continues to be the 
southern negro. 

These pamphlets direct attention to such areas as: “Edueation 
and Migrant Ohildren’’, “Division of State Poliee”, “Public 
Health Laws”, “(Jhild Labor Laws”, “Registration of Grew 
Leaders”, “Labor Camp Commissaries”, “Farmer-worker Con- 
tracts”, “Compensation and Liability Insuranee Coverage” and 
several other matters which the migrant worker and his family 
members should know. 

Adding immeasurably to the welfare of the seasonal labor foree 
domiciled in farm labor camps continued to be the Migrant Min- 
istry Program which has expanded each year under the Htate 
Council of Churches and other recognized agencies such as Homo 
Demonstration and Home Bureau TJnits. Through such agencies 
are not alone the religious and cultural needs of the migrant ad- 
vanced, but the teaching of handicraft has offered the women an 
opportunity of improving their home life and been of value in pro- 
viding after work time oeeupancy of a self-improvement nature that 
creates better eamp morale. 

The committee finds that one of the continuing problems of the 
farm labor camp is to provide eonstruetive programs for the worker 
when not oeeupied in his labor pur.suits. Because weather conditions 
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and lack of crop ripening oftentimes creates many hours of leisure 
time, many problems are created. The establishment of organized 
recreation programs and providing camps which house a number 
of occupants with a means for both indoor and outdoor facilities 
for leisure time activities is most desirable. Camps providea with 
such facilities have much less frequency of disturbing factors and 
law violation reports. 

Since its inception the committee has maintained a policy of 
keeping in close contact with the migrant worker during the entire 
time that he has been in the state. 

Inspections by a member of the field staff of the committee start 
in many instances before the camp is occupied and tjiey continue 
until the majority of the camps have closed in the late fall. 

It is through this continual on-the-spot observance that we are 
able to note the progress and effect of the legislative enactments 
and departmental inspections and enforcements. 

During the 1963 season Mr. Harry N. Haight, our field director, 
travelled approximately 16,000 miles in the performance of his 
duties and visited 220 camps. He also was in attendance at many 
conferences and meetings held in the interest of bringing before the 
workers and growers the migrant labor program of the state. 

The committee has found this means of approach to its study of 
the utmost importance and beneficial to its progress. In the course 
of these camp visits observation is made not only of the housing, 
working conditions and other areas of welfare of the migrant and 
his family, but the overall picture as it pertains to the growers, the 
crew leaders and the community in general. 

It has been a source of disappointment to the committee that no 
further progress has been made in the federal congress toward the 
enactment of legislation dealing with the migrant. A uniform 
pattern of mandates to resolve the problems that beset the seasonal 
farm worker and his family has long been needed. As we have 
pointed out before, many of the provisions contained in the federal 
legislation are now a part of the labor and health laws of New York 
State. However, many states lag behind in their attitudes. It would 
be of great assistance in relieving the confusion that now exists 
and would assist in bringing the seasonal farm and food processing 
worker into a better social focus were the proposed federal laws 
enacted. 

New York State has several agencies of an administrative and 
advisory capacity that are continuously alert in carrying out exist- 
ing laws and directives and giving counsel and advice on proposals 
made for legislative action. Especially noteworthy are the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Farm and Food Processing Labor and 
the Governor’s Advisory Committee on Migrant Labor. 

Both of these groups have been especially active and helpful to 
the work of our committee both in inviting us to participate in the 
deliberations of the groups and in making available to us the 
records of their findings. 

The work of these two agencies in particular has been a large 
contributor to the success of the advances made in successfully 
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coping with the many problems that have attended the use of 
migratory seasonal farm labor over the years. It has not been an 
easy task as education — and this is in a large measure what it is 
does not take place overnight. Continually keeping the employer 
and employee alert to the realization that good citizenship is a 
mutual responsibility and comes through understanding and vigi- 
lance, is a most valued tool in resolving many situations. 

There are a number of problems that still cloud the migrant labor 
scene. As was pointed out last year, one of the more perplexing 
the large number of workers and families who remain over each 
year to assume luii resiaentiai status m tue state. xu.cj.c na^ 
noted some reduction in the number of “stay-overs” this past year. 
Contributing to this slackening off are several factors. One is the 
fact that year-round labor requirements of agriculture have been 
largely taken care of by the now resident workers. Another has 
been the lack af job opportunities in other areas of industry in 
those sections where seasonal farm labor is imported. 

A major cause has been the attitudes of the workers themselves, 
most of whom want to return to the warmer climate for the winter 
season and the fact that employment in most southern states has 

improved. , 

The question of suitable housing for those who do remain through 

the winter months is still one of concern. As has been pointed out 
in previous reports, there has been considerable finger-pointing 
at the housing in which these families reside. They are not farm 
labor camps in the true definition of the State Health Department. 
They consequently receive no inspection during five to six months 
of the year. Their occupancy is a mutual landlord-tenant relation- 
ship. No rent control prevails. As a replt there can be some sub- 
stantiated claims of excessive rents being charged. This also pre- 
vails where commissaries are maintained in connection with camp 
operation as prices charged for foods and other materials are high. 

The only solution to the problem seems to be that as years go by 
there is a marked improvement in the quality of camps in general 
and that occupants as a whole are more sensitive to a desire for 
improved living conditions. The attitude of the public schools is, 
in a large measure, responsible for this. No semblance of segrega- 
tion in the schools has been found and, as a consequence, the chil- 
dren of these families are bringing to the home a keener value of 
higher living standards. 

Again we note that when equated with living conditions in urban 
centers for the same income group class, farm camps, for the most 
part, compare favorably. Both offer much to be desired in many 



The committee feels that while progress has been made, there still 
remain many segments of the social and economic life of the 
migrant farm worker to which betterments can be brought. It may 
he that should a keener competition for this type of labor exist, 
improvements will be expedited. 

In those areas where legislative needs have been evidenced, the 
state has been sympathetic to the measures presented. 
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The work of Mrs. Myrtle Q. Palmer, research director, in keeping 
in close liaison with federal, state and county agencies, as well as 
with other states where migrant farm workers are employed, is 
commended. Her research has also extended into activities being 
carried on by colleges and universities where the subject of migrant 
labor has been under study. 

GovGrnor RockGfGllcr continuGS to rGcognize thG nGGds of this 
work force in New York State. He has frequently in his addresses 
to the State Legislature called for action to improve conditions and 
his reouests have been complied with. The committee extends its 
thanks" to the Governor and"his administrators for their continued 
cooperation and interest. 

We appreciate the nation-wide interest manifested in our study 
by the heavy demand for our annual reports. Scores of state 
agencies and libraries, upon request, have been furnished with our 
annual reports which have been made a part of their reference 
works. 

The Committee again expresses its thanks for the cooperation 
that it has received from Governor Nelson Eoekefeller, the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Farm and Food Processing Labor, the 
Governor’s Advisory Committee on Migrant Labor, the several 
State departments that have an interest in and responsibility for 
the enforcement of existing laws and directives; the various re- 
gional and county groups which cooperated with it during the 
various field trips and all other agencies during the past year. 

The consideration given to Mr. Harry N. Haight, field director, 
by the growers and state agencies in making available to him any 
pertinent information needed has continued to be most heartening. 

The willingness of the authorities of the several states contacted, 
as well as federal agencies, to make available to Mrs. Myrtle Q. 
Palmer, research director, information asked for; and the prompt 
and valuable response for information requested and placed at our 
disposal by various college and university personnel is appreciated. 



TRENDS IN FARM LABOR FOR 1963 



The previously observed trends in agriculture toward more eco- 
nomical and efficient use of land and buildings continued. It has 
been observed by those in the agricultural field that today one- 
quarter as many farmers, using one-half as much land, produce 
one-third more produce than in the year 1900. The more efficient 
use of land and buildings and the increased availability of mech- 
anized equipment has tended to reduce the requirements for gen- 
eral labor. This also results in a lower labor cost per unit of farm 
production. 

The increased use of mechanized harvesters is apparent, not only 
in the fields, but in the discussion of plans by many growers. By 
this time bean pickers have become fairly commonplace and a large 
portion of the potato crop is harvested by potato harvesters. Ap- 
parently vegetable farming has become the first to be more com- 
pletely mechanized but such progress is seen also in fruit farming. 
The use of cherry and apple picking machines is somewhat in the 
future but certainly far beyond the planning stage. 

Also, the modern means of bulk handling and storage previously 
used in other industries is now being seen in agriculture. In both 
the vegetable and fruit producing areas many growers employ 
large pallets instead of smaller baskets and hampers. This facili- 
tates handling in the field, transportation and storage and elimi- 
nates much of the re-handling of produce. 

Many growers are beginning to emphasize high production per 
acre through new types of seeds, plants and trees. The per acre 
production in most areas thus seems to follow a rising trend. This 
naturally reduces the requirement for acreage and tends to lessen 
the need for planting, maintenance and harvesting labor. 

The use of chemical weed killers, sprays, hormone controls and 
other applications of chemicals tends to control times of planting, 
maintenance of crops and times and length of harvest seasons. It 
is easy to see that the advent of new materials in this field tends to 
make farming more efficient and, as a result, tends to diminish the 
demand for labor. 

In connection with the larger use of mechanized equipment, mass 
means of handling and storage and the other modern technology 
available and other factors from time to time point up the necessity 
for a sufficient number of properly trained laborers. Weather, 
always beyond the control of the grower, is a prime example of the 
unknown factors facing agriculture. An example observed this year 
arose out of a severe wind storm which caused bruises and defects 
on the cherry crop, thus eliminating the ability to use mechanical 
cherry pickers. Apparently, the mechanical pickers harvested the 
crop properly but there was no means of mechanically grading the 
bulk cherries after harvesting. Therefore, there became an im- 
mediate need for cherry pickers who could harvest and sort the 
cherries at the same time. In such events, the availability of satis- 
factory labor is a necessity. 
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New type bean harvester further cuts into need for migrant workers. 




The newest of mechanical devices in the harvesting of farm crops is the apple picl^r. 
It is expected that these will increase in general usage over the next few years further 
reducing the need for manual labor. 



As previously mentioned, less farm land is in production each 
year. This reduction seems to be caused by several factors. Urbani- 
zation, with its attendant increase in land values and tax assess- 
ments, causes the sale of farm lands near metropolitan areas for 
building lots and industrial sites. This situation is observed particu- 
larly in the Long Island area. 

In connection with this reduction of acreage, the government on 
all levels plays a part by assigning lands for parks, roads, recrea- 
tional facilities and similar public purposes. 
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Federal acreage controls, including soil bank, has in the past 
tended to reduce acreage under production. Ho^Tvwer, many of these 

controls will apparently he terminated m 1964. to 

this land is marginal, it is expected that some will he returned to 

production. ^ 

As previously mentioned, weather always affects the need tor 
labor. The late frost in 1963 adversely affected the strawberry and 
cherry producing areas, thereby somewhat diminishing the demand 
for labor. Apparently this factor caused some crews to stay out ot 
New York State after having been committed here. It is under- 
stood that this did create somewhat of a later shortap ot labor, 
particularly in the Hudson Valley apple area. Also, the excellent 
weather during the fall harvest season, particularly in western New 
York assured the successful harvesting of the crops but it has been 
indicated that any bad weather during that time would have re- 
sulted in losses because of insufficient labor. 

These weather factors, together with the rumors of insufficient 
work arising from them, necessitated the importation of foreign 
labor. In the Hudson Valley, a large portion of the McIntosh apples 
dropped on the ground due to the weather and the fact that 
state labor was not available. The importation of foreign labor 
evidently assisted in the harvest. 

Foreign workers have for a number of years been employed in 
the Champlain Valley fruit area. Consequently, without such 
foreign labor, the competition for interstate and local labor would 
disrupt harvesting. At least one large farm operator reports that 
productivity of foreign labor is much higher than that of either 
interstate or U>eal labor as is indicated by the following: 



EXPERIENCE WITH HARVEST HELP— 1963 

Average per 

LOCAL LABOR 

Hired a. total of 305 wlio picked 74,801 bxH. 245 

Stayed to end season .. 52 who picked 30,897 bxs. 710 

Bonus bushels picked 03,700 85% 

No bonus bushels 11,095 

2,103 Man Days 

CANADIAN LABOR 

Hired a total of 90 who picked 23,697 bxs. 203 

Stayed to end season .. 16 who picked 12,287 bxs. 768 

Bonus bushels picked .... 18,981 80% 

No bonus bushels 4,716 

659 Man Days 

GEORGIAN LABOR 

Hired a total of 23 who picked 14,716 bxs. 640 

Stayed to end season . . 23 who picked 14,716 bxs. 640 

Bonus bushels picked .... 12,694 86% 

No bonus bushels 2,022 

385 Man Days 



Average per 
man dag 



36 



36 



38 
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BAHAMAN LABOR 

Hired a total of 140 who picked 145,774 bxs. 1,041 

Stayed to end season . . 140 who picked 145,774 bxs. Ij041 

Bonus bushels picked .... 120,270 83% 

No bonus bushels 25,504 

2,874 Man Bays 

This was a perfect season— not one single (lay’s delay because of 
weather. The average size of fruits was smaller than normal. The 
harve.st was completed in 22 working days— 258,988 boxes W(}re 
picked from the trees. An 80 bonus per box was paid for “Bruise 
Free” apples, within a 10% tolerance— the (piality of the w()rk 
showed some improvement over last season. There is still a wide 
difference between high and low average per man day pick. The 
Bahaman average is 50% higher than the local or Canadian picker. 



Puerto Rican workers seem to be used on about the same level as 
in previous years, but mainly in the food processing industry. 

All of the above stated factors seem to point out several facts; 

1. The increased efficiency in the farm industry affects mainly 
the interstate worker. The New York State Employment 
Service indicates a twenty-five percent decrease in inter- 
state labor since 1957. 

2. Labor needs to be highly mobile in order to move from job 
to job and area to area to meet the shifting demands in the 
agrieultural industry. 

3. There is an increasing demand for the trained person who 
can operate the new types of ocpiipment and can fit into 
the varying methods of planting, maintaining and harvest- 
ing crops practiced in this state. 
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TABLE SHOWING ESTIMATED USE OF MIGRANTS BY COUNTIES 



COMPABISON OF 1963-1962-1957 



Albany 


196S 

76 


1962 

60 


1957 

32 


Broome 




89 


165 


Cayuga 




900 


2,087 


Chautauqua 




300 


276 


Chenango 


220 


461 


1,200 


Clinton 




30 


25 


Columbia 


600 


875 


850 


Dutchess 


730 


850 


750 


Erie 


236 


237 


400 


Genesee 


650 


650 


886 


Herkimer 


310 


410 


1,613 


Livingston 


361 


300 


600 


Madison 




310 


1,650 


Monroe 


700 ■ 


700 


1,200 


Niagara 


442 


442 


405 


Oneida 


1,160 

186 


1,350 


3,439 


Onondaga 


215 


150 


Ontario-Seneca-Yates 


325 


325 


675 


Orange 


300 


300 


250 


Orleans 




3,500 

723 


3,000 


Oswego 


600 


546 


Otsego 


41 


55 


200 


Rockland 


75 


75 


75 


Saratoga 


30 


30 


80 


Steuben 


3,000 


2,600 


2,750 


Suffolk 


3,500 


3,500 


5,300 


Ulster 


1,500 


1,930 


2,200 


Wayne 


3,350 


3,700 


3,100 


Wyoming 


925 


020 


800 




23,490 


25,837 


34,748 



Indications were received in 1963 that there would be substantial 
acreage in the central part of New York State devoted to growing 
of sugar beets. A pilot project has been suecessfully completed. 
We are informed that about 30,000 acres will be considered for 
planting with the thought that about 20,000 acres will actually be 
under cultivation and that the Pepsi-Cola Company plans to spend 
about twenty-two million dollars for sugar refining facilities. These 
factors should substantially aifeet the need for farm labor in the 
central New York area and may tend to even out the demand over 
the summer for labor for weeding, blocking and like activities. 

The possible closing of the government facilities at the Rome 
Air Base and at Prattsburg may make more local labor available 
for agriculture in this area. 

We are advised that the present Federal contract with Mexico 
for the importation of Mexican labor into the United States may 
not be allowed after 1964. It is assumed that in such event, the 
California growers, large users of Mexican Nationals, will contact 
the same sources of interstate labor as used by New York State. 
This would affect the southern interstate migrant as well as the 
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Puerto Biean laborers. It is understood that some California 
growers are considering mass air transportation of workers directly 

from Puerto Rico. , _ , ■n^ 

These factors will naturally be considered by the Farm llace- 
ment Service of the New York and Federal Departments of I^abor 
in their planning and recruitment activities. Also, it is suggested 
that the New York State agricultural industry will need to place 
itself in a more advantageous position to compete for the needed 
seasonal farm labor. 
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REGISTRATION OF LABOR CONTRACTORS 
AND GROWERS 

The Department of Labor states that during 1963, 397 labor 
contractors were issued 769 certificates authorizing their services 
for 588 growers. Also, 359 growers or processors not employing 
contractors were issued certificates. A comparison with the last 
two years is as follows; 



Year Oroicers Labor Contractors 

1962 646 649 

1961 554 588 



The issuance of the larger number of certificates to the labor 
contractors was required as a r;‘ it of legislation enacted last year 
calling for certificates for each grower served. Although the total 
number of certificates issued to contractors is larger than in 1961 
and 1962, it is felt that this does not indieate a larger iisage of 
labor. In fact, the figures previously stated in this report indieate 
to the contrary. It is therefore assumed that some of the contractor 
certificates were duplicates and that some were not fulfilled. 

Some complaints have been received by the Department of I.abor 
concerning the requirements for countersigning certificates when 
crews move rapidly and are used for short times by other than the 
original grower. These requirements were enacted into law last 
year. However, the Department of Ijabor indicates that the situa- 
tion is being satisfactorily handled. 

The Labor Department further indicates that the existing re- 
quirement for fingerprinting continues to be effective but that some 
growers feel that a few good crew leaders have not returned to 
New York State due to this requirement. Some problems continue 
to result from the fingerprinting requirement. One example in- 
volved the refusal to certify an applicant whose fingerprints, after 
processing, disclosed that he had been previously arrested for 
murder, manslaughter and other felonys. In spite of the refusal to 
issue this certificate, a certificate was apparently obtained by the 
erew leader’s wife who had no previous criminal record. 

The Department of Labor indicates that there were 289 com- 
missary permits issued by them in 1963. The law requires that a 
permit be obtained before a camp commissary can be operated and 
that this permit, as well as prices, be posted on the commissary 
premises. The statistics indieate that there has been a decline in 
the number of eamp commissaries in the last three years. There 
were 372 permits issued in 1961, 243 permits in 1962 and 289 per- 
mits in 1963. This tends to follow the other figures in this report 
indicating that fewer interstate laborers are coming into New York 
State each year. 

The Labor Department further indicates that about 3,900 in- 
spections of camps were made covering approximately 29,000 em- 
ployees. They indicate that there were 89 calendar hearings con- 
ducted in 1963 which was a drop from 154 conducted in 1962; 
620 of these hearings concerned the issuance, denial or revocation 



of registration certificates or commissary permits. The balance con- 
cerned child labor violations, payroll violations and other viola- 
tions of the labor laws. In addition, 26 violations were recorded by 
growers or processors who did not employ labor contractors. No 
prosecutions were undertaken in 1963 but 29 contractor I'gistra- 
tion applications were denied and one revoked and 15 commissary 
applications were denied. Also, a drop in child labor violations was 

noted from 69 in 1962 to 36 in 1963. i f 

In order to meet many of the problems and to give information 
to migrants, the Interdepartmental Committee on h arm and h ood 
Processing Labor, using personnel of the Labor Departoent, ii^ 
aiigurated a farm labor education program which had been tried 
on a pilot basis in 1962. In 1963, 128 camps were visited by four 
specially trained teams making presentations describing the nghts 
and duties of migrants under the laws of the State of New York. 
Figures indicate that 5,699 workers attended these meetings and 
that this program gave an opportunity to answer many questions 
and head off some of the problems normally encountered. The 
nresentation was as follows : 




Work.ri ar* continually b.Ing Inform.d of thoir right* and obllgatloni at 

farm workort by a program of information contort ottabliihod in moit woll-rogulatod 

camps throughout th« Stat«« 
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No. of 


No. of 


Area 


Gamps 


yVorkers 


Rochester 


32 


1,018 


Utica 


20 


005 


Binghamton 


41 


1,084 


Long Island 


27 


1,570 


Hudson Valley 


8 


213 



It is suggested that the Interdepartmental Committee continue 
and possibly expand this farm labor education program and that 
perhaps the Department of Health be requested to cooperate so 
that additional information might be iiiade available concerning 
camp housing and sanitation. 



PUBLIC HEALTH 



The Department of Health indicates that a total of thirty-one 
and one-half man hours of nursing time was provided in migrant 
camps in the summer of 1963. The total number of visits to indi- 
viduals was 3,670 and visits to crew’ leaders, owners and commu- 
nity agencies were 3,140. It is shown that somewhat fewer visits 
were made to individuals than in 1962, but this is perhaps ae- 
eounted for by the fact that medical clinics were conducted in the 
Utica District and in Cayuga County. They assert that the public 
health nursing services were well received by the migrants and 
that in some instances further diagnostic work and medical follow’- 
ups were accomplished at clinics and hospitals. 'Where the migrants 
had neither the transportation nor money to provide it, the public 
health nurses arranged for tran.sportation to the hospitals and 
for the costs of tests, treatments and medications in conjunction 
with the local welfare officials. Health cards were given to migrants 
and it is hoped that these w'ill be carried by them hi the future 
to assist other nurses, clinics and medical facilities here and in 
other states. 

NURSINO VISITS, 1063 
BY CATEGORIICS OF SERVICE 



Total viHitfl t<» camp owners, crew lendci'H, other camp workers, 

and conmnmity agencies 

BrcaMoim of Visits 

Antepartum 

Postpartum 

Health Guidance 

Tuberculosis Cases 

Tuberculosis Contacts 

All Other Communicable Diseases 

Arthritis and Rheumatism 

Anemia 

Cancer 

Gardiovasculnr 

Cerebral Accid<>nt 

DialK>teH 

Other Xeuro, etc. Disorders 

Other Non-(M) 

Mentally Retarded 

Psychiatric and Mental Disorders 



3140 

No. of Visits 

305 

100 

2002 

41 

25 

130 

27 

10 

15 

50 

11 

33 

50 

771 

0 

m 



3070 
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The Department of Health indicates that there were no unusual 
incidents of communicable diseases among the migrant worW 
The Orleans County Migrant Health Project was 
under the sponsorship of the Health A^ociation of Orleans 
County, Inc, and was directed by the State District Health Officer 
at Lockport. Family Health Service mimics were conducted u^^ 
der this project at the Coloney Camp, Lyntoville 
Church, Holley Presbyterian Church and East Gaines Baptist 
Church A total of 23 clinic sessions was held, lastmg about 2/4 
Lrs per session, with an average of 12 Patients ^ 
clinic Two hundred and one patients made 278 visits. Fifty-one 
of the clinic visits were for immunization only. Five patients seen 
at the clinics were referred to a private physician for care which 
could not be provided at the clinic. Fourteen additional referrals 

WGrG in3rd.G by thG public hGulth. niirsG, 

tL Suffolk County Department of Health conducted a screen- 
ing dmic program with county funds and State aid for migrant 
workers. During a three-month period weekly clinics were held 
at the county health department for chest x-ray examinations, 
blood serological testing and poliomyelitis immunizations. A total 
of 603 perfons attended these clinics, of whom the majority 
(517) were males. Follow-up activities were required P® ‘ 

sons as a result of the chest x-ray program. Of these, four were 
hospitalized at 'the tuberculosis hospital. Blood serology repor s 
were received on 536 persons. Of 46 positive reactors there were 
four early latent and 31 late latent syphilis cases 
were treated. Twenty-six had previuusly been adequately treated. 
Treatment was also provided for 12 gonorrheal infections. Plan 
ning is proceeding in connection with the migrant health program 
for ^1964. ConferLees have been held with representatives of the 
U. S. Public Health Service with reference to an application tor 

a Migrant Health Service grant. j. j i* »iiUriT>oTi 

In Wayne County pediatric o^nios were conducted tor ehdte^ 
nf misrrant workers. Twenty-two clime sessions were held of which 
t“1v“e to Snnizations only and 19 or 

At -the pediatric clinics, 273 persons made 331 visits. An addi- 
tional 331 immunizations were performed. Ten children ^^d one 
adult were referred to the health depa\*tment or other ag y 
for additional examination or consultation. , ^ , . , 

* The Cayuga County Health Department conducted a migrant 
health service program supported by county and state f^i^ds, with 
some federal Children’s Bureau financial assistance. Under ^is 
m-ogram, 20 children’s clinic sessions were ewidueted by Dr. Wil- 
fiam Lrgstrom at King Perry Camp ; ten family health service 
Spf wKrheld by d 1 Donald C. Samson at the same cam^ 
Bach of these phySeians is a member of the prof e®onal st^ 
of the Upstate Medical Center at Syracuse. In additira, eight 
prenatal clinics were scheduled at the Auburn Memorial Hospita . 
4 Medical student Junior Public Health Interne was appointed 
to administer and coordinate the various a^eots of this program 
We cooperation of the County Medical Society was obtained. The 



County Public Welfare Commissioner assigned a case-worker to 
assess welfare eligibility of migrants in need of more extensive 
medical care. Hospital care was authorized at the Upstate Medical 
Center Hospital when such care was necessary. 

Blood testing activities were conducted by the Venereal Disease 
Control Section and the Field Program Kepresentatives in several 
health jurisdictions in the state. The most intensive testing took 
place in the Utica State Health District. Blood samples taken 
from 871 persons within an eight-day period were examined for 
syphilis. In most other areas blood testing activities were con- 
ducted at a much less rapid pace. 

Blood testing activities took place on week nights when the 
workers had returned from the fields. In most camps facilities 
are not adequate for such undertakings. As a result, the blood 
testing activities were usually conducted under difficult conditions. 



SUMMAEY OF MIGRANT BLOOD TESTING ACTIVITIES FOR 1963 





Total 


Buffalo 


Rochester 


Sgracuse 


Suffolk 




Upstate N.Y. 


Region 


Region 


Region 


County 


Persons Tested .... 


2309 


275 


177 


1321 


536 


Reactions 


178 


15 


15 


102 


46 


Persons Examined . 


135 


15 


15 


70 


35 


Diagnoses : 


Early Syphilis 


21 


2 


2 


13 


4 


Other Syphilis 


114 


13 


13 


57 


31 



In line with educational services previously mentioned, the . 
Public Health Department employed two persons for health 
education services in the migrant labor program. These persons 
have had the same assignment for six years and the department 
notes that the continuity of health education resulting is gratify- 
ing. These educational services consisted of counseling with work- 
ers and their families, showing of health films, answering of ques- 
tions and general health and personal sanitary programs. These 
health educators also did their best to encourage parents to send 
children to child care centers, public health clinics and summer 
schools. It is felt that such public health educational services 
are of great value, not only to the migrant, but as a liaison be- 
tween the state agencies, the local growers and crew leaders and 
to the migrant population. 

Representatives of the Upstate Medical Center at the State Uni- 
versity of New York at Syracuse indicate that the clinics for 
migrant workers were continued throughout 1963. These clinics 
were apparently carried out not only in the Medical Center, but 
in the various counties within a radius of sixty miles from the 
Medical Center at Syracuse. Such clinical services accomplish 
much in the way of both prevention and curing of diseases in the 
migrant family and, further, offers an opportunity for education 
of the doctors, students, interns and nurses involved. It is under- 
stood that financing for such programs might be available from 
a combination of federal and state public health grants. The 
personnel and facilities are apparently available and it is a matter 
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of coordinating all of the possibilities. Great credit should be 
given to Dr. William H. Bergstrom, Professor of Pediatrics at 
the Upstate Medical Center, for his work in initiating and sus- 
taining this program. As has been previously stated in these 
reports and is pointed out elsewhere, clinical services of this nature 
can be made available in other parts of the state served by medical 
schools and teaching hospitals. It is felt that further study should 
be given and cooperation encouraged by the New York State 
Department of Health and the federal health agencies and the 
various medical centers and teaching hospitals in all of the areas 
in New York State where migrants are found. It is hoped that 
such cooperative efforts will result in an expansion of these pro- 
grams. 

The letters on pages 65, 66 and 67 from Dr. Bergstrom and Dr. 
Samson set forth some interesting information relative to their 
work during the past season. 



LABOR CAMP HOUSING AND SANITATION 

The State Department of Health indicates that there were 815 
farm labor camps under permit in 1963. The state law requires 
that any farm labor camp housing five or more nonresident sea- 
sonal farm laborers shall meet certain standards as set forth 
in Chapter 15 of the State Sanitary Code. Also, these camps 
must be inspected by public health officials prior to the issuance 
of permits and at various times during occupancy. 

There was a decrease of 108 camps under permit from 1962. 

Improvement has been observed in housing facilities with a 
tendency toward sturdy frame fire-resistant structures and con- 
crete block buildings. As described in this committee’s 1963 report, 
a schedule has been adopted for the erecting of fire-resistant build- 
ings for sleeping quarters. The Department of Health states that 
this schedule is being followed and that those camp owners not 
able or willing to conform to the regulations are closing their 
camps or consolidating with camps having proper facilities. 

No serious fires were noted in seasonal farm labor camps in 1963. 
A fire involving a number of colored people in the Town of Phelps, 
proved to be in a year-round occupied dwelling and not a seasonal 
farm labor camp. Two deaths reported in Prattsburg resulted 
from the apparent explosion of an improper oil stove in a small 
camp housing four people. This did not fall within the legal defini- 
tion of a farm labor camp under the jurisdiction of the State 
Department of Health and, therefore, no inspections were required 
and no penalties could be assessed. 

The Department of Health states that a study is being conducted 
concerning deaths due to carbon monoxide and other similar 
hazards. Although this will be of great interest in connection 
with seasonal farm labor camps, the study is not complete and 
will not be available until later in 1964. 
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Dwellings occupied by those who have left the migrant flow and become permanent 
residents of the State are of growing concern. They are generally confused with farm 
labor camps but are not subject to regulation by the State, Health Department. The 
above is a typical example of homes occupied by permanent residents. 
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MOTOR VEHICLES AND LICENSES 

Under current provisions of the Vehicle and Traffic Law, a 
resident seasonal farm laborer may secure a seasonal permit for the 
period beginning June 1 and ending November 1 m any permit 
year for his motor vehicle upon submitting evidence of satisfactory 
insurance and upon payment of a $2.00 permit fee. 

The Vehicle and Traffic Law also provides that a nonresident sea- 
sonal farm laborer may secure for the same period of time and upon 
payment of the same fee, a permit to operate a motor vehicle pro- 
viding the applicant is presently employed, is at least 18 years oi 
age and possesses a valid driving license issued by his home state. 

Due to the fact that many migrant laborers arrive in New York 
State prior to June 1, because of earlier planting seasons in some 
areas, requests have been received to make the permit period more 
closely correspond with the actual' presence of migrants in the 
state. Therefore, there have been submitted to the Legislature two 
bills whereby the permit period would commence April 1 and end 
November 30 in the year of issuance. Your committee respectfully 
recommends the passage and enactment of these bills into law. 

Discussion has been heard in some areas of the state of possible 
unauthorized use of migrant vehicles under temporary permits for 
the hauling of produce to market. The intent of the permit statutes 
is clearly to allow the use of migrant vehicles and to extend the 
opportunity to migrants to drive the vehicles for the purpose of 
getting from place to place within the state without the necessity 
of paying large registration and license fees. It was not the intent 
of these statutes to authorize the use of vehicles for hire in the 
hauling of persons or property. 

The cases of unauthorized use of vehicles may have occurred in 
instances where produce must be trucked to processing plants and 
there wait in fairly long lines to be inspected and unloaded. In 
these instances, it is understood that the use of the migrant vehicles 
was necessary to insure timely presentment of the crop to the proc- 
essor under circumstances where other vehicles were not available. 
It is suggested that these situations be more closely investigated and 
that the Bureau of Motor V chicles clarify their position in the rules 
and regulations under the permits statutes. It is further suggested 
that the document entitled, “Summary of Rules, Regulations and 
Ijaws That Affect Seasonal Farm and Food Processing Workers and 
Their Employers in New York State”, as published under the edi- 
torship of the Interdepartmental Committee on Farm and Food 
Processing Labor, be revised to more completely set forth the vehi- 
cle and traffic regulation. 



LAW ENFORCEMENT 

In. past years the New York State Police have caused most of the 
farm labor camps to be inspected. These inspections were made in 
addition to those normally conducted by the New York State De- 
partment of Labor and the New York State Department of Health. 
They report that due to manpower restrictions and regulations, the 
state police found it necessary to discontinue their overall inspec- 
tions during a large part of the year 1963. This curtailment of in- 
spections, however, did not aifect those inspections made by either 
the Labor or Health Departments and the state police held them- 
selves in readiness for any special occurrences, law violations and 
specific requests for inspection. 

The following arrests and the reasons therefor have been reported 
for the year 1963: 



Alcohol — Selling w/o Licen.se 

ARRfl.iilf^T7plonv 


2 

27 


Assaiilt — ^Misdemeanor 

Biircflarv 


51 

6 


BiRnrilorlv nrmiliinf'. 


23 


'fi’iimfivp. 


1 


TjflrppiTv^— Fplonv 


2 


TjfirppTiv *Ppfif. 


16 


AfalipioiiR "\fiRflllipf 


1 


ManRlaiicrlitpr 


1 


Afiiivlpr 


2 


Mn TTpnIfli Pormif 


1 


PiiKlin 


54 


"RntiP 2 


Q 

nnnnPr'v •••••••• o 


.Qo-pAfv* U 




292 




o1 AATifTinaa 


3 











498 



The total arrests for the year 1963 is substantially less than the 
738 arrests reported for the year 1962. This is undoubtedly due to 
several factors, not the least of which is the smaller number of mi- 
grants employed in the state in the year 1963, the more continuous 
employment available, and the general increased awareness by the 
migrants of the provisions of our laws. 

It will also be noted, as has been previously stated in this report, 
that the New York State Department of Labor made approximately 
3900 visits to camps covering some 29,000 employees. Also, the De- 
partment of Labor conducted 89 calendar hearings and noted 36 
child labor violations. The Department of Labor indicates that the 
number of calendar hearings, child labor violations and payroll vio- 
lations were substantially less than in 1962. 

The New York State Department of Health joins in the report 
that there were fewer camps to be inspected and somewhat fewer 
violations observed in the year 1963. 
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It is apparent from these facts that law enforcement still is an 
important facet to the employment of migrant laborers in our agri- 
cultural economy. However, it is further apparent that the enforce- 
ment of our existing laws is relatively well in hand and seems to 
be causing no insurmountable difficulty to any of the enforcement 
agencies. 

SOCIAL WELFARE 



As has been stated in previous reports of this committee, the so- 
cial welfare figures for the state costs for non-seasonal farm laborers 
are not available until one year after the end of the year in ques- 
tion. This period of time allows the local district to make applica- 
tion to the state for reimbursement. The following table sets forth 
the 1962 costs of migrant aid by type and district: 

COSTS OF MIGRANT AID, BY TYPE AND DISTRICT 



Comity or 



PW District 


Hospital 


Burial 


Cayuga 


.$ 17,442.85 




Chautauqua 


793.08 




Clienango . . 


447.15 




Columbia . . 


2,709.28 




Genesee . . . 


. 4,878.44 




Herkimer . . 


1,461.98 




Livingston . 


772.88 




Madison . ■ . 


880.91 




Monroe . . . . 


, . 7,465.64 


$ 250.00 


Oneida ... 


, . 16,060.32 




Ontario . . 


507.89 




Orange 


. . 2,344.20 




Orleans . . 


. . 2,493.23 




OHWPPfft 


1 j255i25 




Seneca . . . 


248.13 


250.00 


Steul>en . . 


. . 10,973.78 


250.00 


Suffolk ... 


. . 7,374.70 




Ulster . . . 


1,817.00 




Wayne . . . 


. . 27,237.04 


1,003.00 




$107,109.81 


$1,753.00 



Medical Other Total 

$2,940.48 $ 278.01 OAA $ 21,029.88 
308.54 HR 

793.08 

165.50 35.00 ADC 647.65 

50.00 Removal 2,759.28 

1,118.50 1,114.34 HR 7,111.28 

399.70 209.34 HR 2,071.02 

127.78 207.27 HR 1,107.93 

478.50 1,365.41 

39.06 95.09 ADC 

341.58 AB 

899.22 HR 9,090.59 

285.00 10,345.32 

180.00 693.89 

403.00 25.05 HR 

166.85 AD 



186.96 Co. Horn. 3,120.72 
139.50 57.57 ADC 



746.04 HR 3,430.34 

279.25 1,534.50 

20.50 518.03 

1,219.40 296.71 12,739.89 

133.66 157.75 Transp. 

420.79 HR 8,080.90 

107.48 Co. Horn. 1,924.48 

1,192.08 2,740.17 32,178.29 



$9,127.91 $8,510.30 $120,501.08 



$7,034.07 HR 

278.01 OAA 
187.00 ADC 
207.75 Removal 
100.85 AD 
294.44 Co. Horn. 
341.58 AB 



$8,510.30 
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• following tnblG sots forth the numbers of migrdnts receivinff 
aid by type and district: ® 

NUMBER RECEIVING AID, BY TYPE AND DISTRICT 



County or 


Hoep. 


PW District 


Only 


Cayuga 


7 


Chautauqua . 


2 


Chenango . . . 


• • • 


Columbia . . . 


. 16 


Genesee 


7 


Herkimer . . . 




Livingston . . 




Madison .... 


i 


Monroe 


. 17 


Oneida 


. 39 


Ontario 


1 


Orange 


3 


Orleans 


2 


Oswego 


2 


Seneca 




Steuben 


4 


Suffolk 


30 


Ulster 


7 


Wayne 


56 


Totals . . . 


194 



Jloap. 

d 

Med. 

49 



16 

6 

2 

8 

2 

2 

5 

8 

2 

7 

ii 

3 



Hasp. 
Med. 
d Other 

2 



Ilonp, 

d 

Other 



2 

1 



Med. 

Only 

2 



Med. 

d Burial 
Other Only 



1 

2 



127 10 



1 

1 

4 

12 



1 

2 



8 



Other 

3 

2 

1 

14 

i 

32 



1 

9 

i 

8 

6 

22 



Total 

63 

2 

5 
17 
39 

7 
4 
9 

53 

41 

6 
13 
17 

9 

1 

26 

42 

8 

100 



10 100 462 



from MW "* fo'^-y^ar period 

““ >>« Ob- 

Expenditures 
$135,231.27 
137,698.05 
124,663.12 
126,561.08 



Year 


Districts 


Cases 


1959 


28 


1960 

1961 

1962 


24 

25 

19 


518 

500 

462 



Bir 1, •* 1 1 X migrant aid is mainly aeeouiited for 

fciw'SZiHSS' «»t 

!5*i may 



tend to assist in diminisliine these hospital S’doetor efst^^ 

La^’T^ &*t*fLtor*^‘?n'?“^ ■f'* «* further de‘ 

trtast. me nrst taetors to consider are those of the nronosprl in 

creased use of publie nursing and publie health facilities for elini' 
eal purpo.ses tocrether wi+B +Bn « eiini- 



, — ■ aiiu puoiie neaitn laeilitipq fnr oiini 

eal puriwses together \vith the possible augmenting of the hosSl 
and elnuc work in hospitals, medieal sehools and Mher mediSm 
teaching institutions in the mitrrant areas Tt ie foU +iro+ 

Hion of the use of these meSTaeiSs migL tend t ^ 
from the local welfare districts responsibility for navim*- 
hospital, medieal and elinieal earJ! Y^r eUS ™ 
expansion of these faeUities and inereased nsage of ftrSwel b* 
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studied and carried out whenever and wherever practical. The sec- 
ond factor to be considered is the possibility of extension of work- 
men's compensation benefits to agricultural laborere. In we e en 
such insurance protection is extended, it seems possible that some of 
the hospital and medical costs arising out of agricultural accidents 
would be. covered under the insurance programs and would there- 
fore not fall upon the local welfare districts. i • xr. n • i 

It has been noted that in several areas, for example in the Oneida 
area, some attempt has been made at removing resident welfare re- 
cipients from the welfare ease load by employing them as seasonal 
farm laborers. Some indication has been received that this tempo- 
rarily took a number of people from the welfare files an(^in some 
instances, the recipients never returned to the welfare office, hew 
statistics are available to determine whether this actually benefited 
the farmers but your committee certainly feels that an extension oi 
these work-relief programs be encouraged wherever and whenever 
possible. 



IMPACT OF MIGRANT WORKERS ON COUNTY 
DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES 

A continued study has been made this year as to the number of 
migrant workers who remain in New York State after the end ot 
the” harvest season. The purpose of this study is to determine 
whether or not the number has increased and what demands are 
made on the various welfare departments in the areas where the 
workers are housed, if they do remain. 

The following information was obtained from the welfare de- 
partments affected: 

Allegany County: There is no record of any migrant workers who 
remained in this county after the harvest season of 1962. Temporary 
assistance was granted to one camp for a one or two week period 
following the regular harvest time while part of the crew was being 
held for Grand Jury action arising from a serious automobile acci- 
dent case. 

Cattaraugus County: A survey in this county reveals that there 
were no “stay overs” during the past year. Requests for assistance 
from the seasonal workers are so few that no control records are 
kept on them. It is always for medical care and practically never 
more than one or two requests in a season, 

Cayuga County: The migrants who come to this county to work a 
season and then decide to stay over the winter almost invariably 
stay in the cities of Auburn and Ithaca. Since Ithaca is out of this 
county and Auburn has its own welfare department, these cases do 
not come under the jurisdiction of the county welfare department. 
South of Auburn, within the county, only one migrant in the 
memory of the department has stayed over and that was several 
years ago. North of Auburn, only one migrant stayed over and this 
was in conjunction with working in potato processing which should 
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have lasted well into the next spring and it was only by chance that 
the particular person needed assistance from the department. At 
some period of time, several migrant families have settled in the 
area north of Auburn hut they are self-supporting and need, at 
most, only occasional assistance with medicals. 

Chemung County: There are no organized migrant labor camps 
in this county. Each year there are three or four migrant eases but 
they do not seem to be on the increase. These persons usually have 
come from the Wayne or Steuben County areas. Occasionally they 
have tended to settle here, but for the most part they are passing 
through on their way south, as this area is on one of the direct 
routes. For the few who have settled here, their needs are usually 
for basic maintenance. Those who are passing through usually have 
an emergent need such as overnight lodging, a meal, or their trans- 
portation has broken down and they are asking for assistance to 
have the vehicle repaired, or, in some eases, it is a request for a tank 
of gasoline. These eases are not considered to be a problem. 

Chenango County: There is no record of migrants, either individ- 
uals or families, who remained in the county over the winter months. 
All apparently moved on to other areas for fruit picking or the liar ■ 
vesting of other crops after the season closed in this vicinity. The 
crops were not up to par in 1962, and because of this, the migrants 
did not fare too well. Many left the area much sooner than usual. 
They were olfered the special surplus foods made available to them, 
but the olfer was refused by the chaplain of the camp and the camp 
leaders. They contended such hand-outs would hurt the work habits 
of the group, give them more money to spend on drink, etc., and 
only be an encouragement for them to stay on after their usefulness 
as crop harvesters had ceased. 

Columhia County: No record of the number of seasonal workers 
who remained in the county after the harvesting season is available. 
However, there have been the usual number of eases referred by the 
local hospital dealing with the various ailments of these people who 
have no way of paying for this expense. 

Cortland County: There have been no migrant laborers housed in 
this county during the past few years. There have been no requests 
for assistance from any workers who may have remained during the 
winter. However, during the fall of 1962, there was one request from 
a group of migrant laborers who lived in Onondaga County but so 
close to the Cortland County line that they did not know what 
county they resided in until informed by the department. They 
worked for a grower and the crops were very poor, making their 
wages just about enough to keep them while they were working. 
Tho grower gave them additional money to return to Florida. 

Dutchess Coimty: The migrant worker situation in relation to 
welfare is about the same as in previous years. In season, an oeea- 
sional application is received for temporary hospital care due to 
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Saturday night altercations among the workers. No workers re- 
mained in the county after the season during the past year. 

Erie County: Eleven applications for public assistance by mi- 
grant workers were received between July, 1962, and December, 

1962. Of these, five remained as active eases during the winter of 

1963. Two were single men who applied due to illness and disability 
and could not return to farm work. Another single man had been 
doing farm work for only a few years and had a poor record due to 
a drinking problem. The first two continue to receive aid and the 
third broke contact with the department in June, 1963. One of the 
clients was a “stay over” from the 1962 season due to pregnancy. 
She remained here for delivery of her baby, brought more of her 
children from the south and has removed herself from the migrant 
status. The only other family group was classed as migrant due to 
the fact that they worked in a farm labor camp here in 1962. They 
had not previously been migrant farm workers, however, and moved 
into Buffalo at the close of the season. This family continues to re- 
ceive T-ADC due to iinemployment. All of the “stay overs” found 
housing in Buffalo without difficulty when they discontinued farm 
work. The type of housing available is the same as that of other 
members of the lower soeio-economie class and the relief grants 
issued are, of course, unaffected in amount by designation as “stay- 
over”. Both family eases are long-term due to lack of education, 
training and poor motivation toward employment. 

Genesee County: No migrants were on the relief rolls after the 
harvesting season. All camps in the county are closed after the 
scvason ends so that there are no residents left in these camps during 
the wilder. 



Herkimer Coi.nty: No migrant laborers remained in the eounty 
during the v. inter of 1962-63. 

Livingston County: There wwre no applieations for assistanee 
from migrants who stayed over. The only requests were those wliieh 
came from migrants who originally stayed over three to five years 
ago and have been there sinee that time. These people have needed 
assistance each winter and there are about five of these eases in the 
county. Also, the number of eases of hospitalization for migrants 
dicing the season has been small-— -not more than four for the year. 
Migrant labor in this eounty is mostly for potatoes and maehines 
are being used more and more for harvesting so that the demand 
for migrants is diminishing. 

Madison County: This county had only one ease during the winter 
of 1962-63. This family eame up on their own looking for work and 
emsisted of a man, his three ehildren and a woman. The man’s wife 
v/as in an institution in the south. Through odd jobs here and there 
they were able to manage until January, 1963. They received help 
at the rate of $143.80 per month until April 15, 1963. The ease was 
elosed beeause they refused to return to their home in the south at 
the expense of the department. 
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Monroe County: Fewer migrant workers were brought to this 
area in 1962 than in 1961. Most housing provided for migrants is 
padlocked at the end of the season. Only one camp in the county 
stays open as late as November for the potato crop. Only two per- 
sons have lived in migrant oamp facilities during the past winter. 
The ease workers who are assigned to the 19 towns of Monroe 
County ordinarily receive the applications of individuals residing in 
the tow'iis. Applications of individuals residing in the City of Koeh- 
ester are received by the department’s intake units. Since migrant 
farm workers are not housed within the limits of the city, applica- 
tions taken by the intake units would be made by persons who have 
moved into the city. From October, 1962 through March 1963, the 
city intake units received applieations from 6 single people and 
from 7 families (25 individuals), the majority requesting full as- 
sistance. One town ease worker has had one application since the 
end of the season. This family of 6 are employed by a farmer and 
have stayed on since last summer in a shack on his property. They 
were able to manage except for clothing, which was issued. Since 
only tw’o individuals stayed over in the one camp open during the 
winter, it appears that those who stayed in the area moved into the 
City of Rochester. 

Niagara County: During the past year there were six requests for 
assistance and mo.st of these have been for hospital or medical care. 
In one instance, a migrant farm worker who remained in the area 
requested assistance and when his employer found out about the 
situation, the request was withdrawn. Most of the migrant workers 
w’ho remained in the eommunity continue to reside in the quarters 
that wore provided for them during the harvest season. The mi- 
grant situation in Niagara County is somewhat different than in 
some of the adjacent counties, as many workers come in in groups 
of 8 to 10 and work for a particular farmer’s group and when there 
is no longer need for their services, they go on to other areas. 

07i€ida County: Out of a total of 1500 migrants who came to 
Oneida County between May 30, 1962 and November 1, 1962, 896 
were certified for surplus food during the summer months. At the 
end of the migrant season, a total of seven families remained in the 
county, only one family remaining on a farm in the housing desig- 
nated for migratory farm laborers. Five families were in receipt of 
assistance during the winter and spring months. Involved were 7 
adults and 11 children— a total of 18 persons. Monthly grants aver- 
aged $138.22 for a family. There are two other families residing at 
Rome, New York, who came up during the migrant season to work 
at non-agrieultural jobs and remained. One of these families became 
active T-ADC for about two months, while the other remained self- 
supporting. 

Ontario County: The number of “stay-overs” from 1902 has been 
none or at most very few. There is one camp where about 50 such 
laborers spend the winter, but they have been there for several 
years. Expenditures in public assistance for migrants have been in- 
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significant. Occasionally there have been hospital bills, but the 
total amount has been too small to pose a fiscal problem. 

Orange County: Eecords reveal that after December 1, 1962, as- 
sistance was given to 5 migrant laborers. Four clients applied for 
medical pertaining to in-patient care in a hospital. All were ap- 
proved as state charges. Two of the clients left the state following 
their hospital discharge. Two remained and obtained employment. 
They have not been in need of further public assistance. One negro 
couple with five children have had to be placed on T-ADC on date 
of application as the husband’s income was insufficient to provide 
for the family. This family claim they left the State of Florida as 
the work was seasonal and they could not make a living there. They 
felt the part-time employment in this state was better than none. 
They were approved for state charge until 7/27/63. They have 
moved from the tenant house where they first lived to two other 
homes since December. This was due to change in employment. Two 
of the homes were inadequate. Their present home is livable and the 
agency has assisted in furnishing it to some degree. To date $1402.95 
has been issued on this case. It has been necessary to keep tMs case 
open as the husband developed a foot infection preventing his 
steady employment. There has been no need to assist Puerto Eican 
migrants as most local employers have contract workers who have 
medical coverage and return to their homes after the harvest season 
is over. 

Orleans County: During the 1962-63 season, there were 173 living 
units at the largest camp in Orleans County (Coloney Camp). 
About 65 new workers came into this camp for the 1962 season. 
Twenty of these stayed over into 1963. Half of those who stayed 
applied for some welfare assistance. This sample shows what has 
happened in this county in relation to the demands for housing 
being made by migrant workers each year. Also, it is apparent that 
the demands on public welfare funds are increasing accordingly. 

Oswego County: There were four single migrant workers who re- 
mained in this county after the harvesting season and worked part- 
time on a farm in the Town of New Haven. One referral was re- 
ceived for one member of this group for a period of two days hos- 
pital care and an ambulance fee which resulted from a fight on 
Christmas day. The only assistance required was for medical serv- 
ices received by this applicant. The migrants continued to live in 
the house provided by the farmer for whom they worked which was 
adequate and would meet approved standards for the winter weather 
conditions in this county. This county has never experienced any 
great demand for public assistance by the migrants who come into 
New York State during the summer months. Past studies show that 
the requests are usually for medical needs. 

Otsego County: During the 1962 season there were no operating 
migrant labor camps in this county. 
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Putnam County: There is very little, if any, seasonal farm em- 
ployment and therefore there are no migrant workers remaining 
after the seasonal harvesting is completed. 



Saratoga County: There is only one migrant camp, that which is 
operated by the Bullard Orchards. Mr. Bullard was contacted and 
stated that he did not think any of his workers remained in the 
county after the harvesting season. He said he thought two went to 
Rochester. Three may have stayed temporarily in Saratoga Springs. 
The Welfare Department did not give any assistance to any ot 
these workers during the winter of 1962-63. None of the workers 
remained in the migrant camp. 



Schoharie County: This county experiences practically no diffi- 
culty with migrant laborers. As a rule, seasonal farm workers em- 
ployed are local people and not migrants. There were no demands 
for public assistance from this source during the winter of 1963. 

Steulen County: The economic and living conditions for the mi- 
grants who stay over remain the same as in previous years. There 
is no way of estimating their number, but there are a few more each 
year. Few of them apply for public assistance. Most of the assist- 
ance they receive is emergency assistance given by the welfare offi- 
cers of the various townships. Usually it is caused by severe weather, 
shipping difficulties or finding another job. Medical and hospitaliza- 
tion is often requested in cases of illness, accident, assault and 
childbirth, but few such requests are received from the stay-over 
group. 



Suffolk County: Twenty-seven requests were received for assist- 
ance from migrant workers who stayed over after the 1962 harvest 
season. Of these, twelve cases remained in the same housing and 
fifteen changed residence. These cases represented thirty-two adults 
and thirty children. The majority of the requests were caused by 
need for hospitalization or medical care. 

Tioga County: There were no migrant workers who stayed over 
after the 1962 harvest season in this county. Any workers who do 
not return to the South usually go into the City of Ithaca in Tomp- 
kins County to establish residence. 

Tompkins County: There were no new migrants and families who 
stayed in the county for the winter of 1963. Being adjacent to two 
counties with migrant camps, there has been an experience with one 
family (2 adults, 5 children) who come from Florida with a crew 
boss to work in Cayuga County. They have been coming annually 
since 1951, working north from May through mid-September. In 
mid-September they detach from the crew to work independently 
at a farm in Tompkins County and leave for Florida about mid- 
October. Although direct public assistance has not been needed, re- 
curring hospital and medical care has been requested — maternity 
and delivery; appendectomy; bronchial congestion (Cortland Hos- 
pital and Auburn Hospital 1960-1961-1962). The two things mani- 
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fest here are the lack of a health insurance plan or resource man- 
agement and the interruption of schooling for the children. The 
second migrant coming to the attention of the Department detached 
herself from a migrant camp in August of 1962 following ‘ a fight 
with a male worker”. She was not a regular member of the crew 
but attached herself to the crew in South Carolina. She was unwill- 
ing to return to the camp and eked out maintenance through odd 
jobs as home helper and babysitter with Tompkins County inter- 
ested groups. Ability to maintain herself was limited by lack oi 
training, limited education, speech defect, health problems and so- 
cial maladjustments. Interim county home care was needed until 
her request to be returned to South Carolina could be authorized 
and approved. This suggests (due to experiences of other years) 
that persons not truly migrant workers continue to attach them- 
selves to the crews and are without funds for transportation or re- 
settlement when difficulties arise. 

Wayne County: Estimates in the past have indicated that out of 
the three thousand plus migrants who come into this county each 
year that somewhere between five and ten percent remain. This has 
been quite uniform over the years past. With respect to their wel- 
fare assistance demands, there are extremely high costs with respect 
to hospital care. The cost for Home Eelief for the persons who are 
established as state charge, with less than one years residence in the 
county and in New York State, does not run very high, averaging 
about $1,000.00 per month during the winter months. There has 
been a continually spiraling case load, particularly in the Aid to 
Dependent Children program resulting from, for the major part, 
persons who have migrated here as agricultural workers in years 
past and have remained, but because of economic situations are un- 
able to find year-round employment. Many of the persons who come 
to the attention of the Welfare Department are being quartered in 
the same housing that they occupied during the harvest season. It 
is felt that a regulation requiring that labor camps be unoccupied 
from January 1 to May 1 would be of great assistance to this 
county. 

Wyoming County: Twenty-one migrants remained in this county 
during the winter of 1963. This was a larger number than in 1962. 
The majority of these persons remained in the housing facilities in 
which they were quartered during the 1962 harvest season. De- 
mands for public assistance were for food, medical and hospitaliza- 
tion. 



WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 

The last report of your committee recommended enlarged study 
together with public hearings concerning workmen’s compensa- 
tion, health insurance and like matters. Such study has been 
conducted culminating with a public hearing held in the Assembly 
Parlor at the New York State Capitol in Albany, New York 
on February 19, 1964. Also, a bill was prefiled January 8, 1964 
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whereby it was proposed to amend the Workmen’s Compensation 
Law in relation to coverage of farm laborers. A copy of this bill 
is set forth in the appendix annexed to this report. 

The results of the study and information obtained indicates 
that a large percentage of farmers employing labor procure either 
voluntary workmen’s compensation or farm liability insurance 
to cover their workers. The main difference between the two 
forms is that under workmen’s compensation an injury incurred 
during employment is covered and the injured worker protected 
regardless of proof of negligence or other common law proof of 
liability, whereas, under the farm liability insurance program the 
common law rules of evidence and proof of negligence are neces- 
sary to legally substantiate payment and coverage of the employee 
in state court. 

It is argued that compulsory workmen’s compensation and the 
resultant high premium would be a hardship upon many farmers. 
It is felt that the exclusion contained in the proposed bill of 
farmers having an annual payroll less than $500.00 would elimi- 
nate a large percentage of farmers and would tend greatly to 
minimize the suggested hardship. Of the remaining farmers, 
it is felt that many of them are already carrying workmen’s com- 
pensation on a voluntary basis and that the additional numbers 
covered under a mandatory program would cause no real hardship. 
The greater protection for employees and the many side effects 
as previously indicated in this report, would far outweigh any 
hardship to the employer. 

The following statistical information is available from the 
Department of Labor which tends to substantiate the size and 
nature of the farms proposed to be covered : 

The fact that about one-third of the total agricultural payroll 
in New York State is already covered by workmen’s compensa- 
tion on a voluntary basis would indicate that there will be that 
much less additional cost if workmen’s compensation is made 
mandatory. Moreover, enactment of the bill, in making workmen ’s 
compensation the injured worker’s exclusive remedy, would cut 
off the possibility of negligence suits at common law by injured 
workers against farm employers. Farmers who now carry farmer’s 
liability insurance in respect to their workers could cease carry- 
ing it.’ This fact too limits the net or additional cost of requiring 
workmen’s compensation insurance. Some idea of the prevalence 
of farmer ’s liability insurance, as well as of workmen ’s compensa- 
tion insurance, can be gained from the 1961 registrations under 
the Labor Law’s Migrant Kegistration Act. Three out of seven 
growers and farm labor contractors who were to bring migrant 
workers into the state stated that their workers would be covered 
by workmen’s compensation insurance; an additional two out of 
seven stated that they carried farmer’s liability insurance instead. 

According to the 1959 Census of Agriculture, there were 41,930 
farms in New York State which had one or more hired workers 
at some time during the year. These farms had a total cash pay- 
roll of $93,453,000. The median payroll was $680. Of the 41,930 
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farms, 18,820 or 45 percent, had annual cash payrolls of less 
than $500. 

Your committee has noted that there has been no voice raised 
against the basic concept of workmen’s compensation insurance 
even by those who spoke at the public hearing against the enact- 
ment of the bill. Some objection has been raised against the con- 
cept of the mandatory insurance plan versus the voluntary one 
on the fact that the same is somewhat contrary to our American 
way of life. It certainly is recognized that a voluntary plan of 
any nature is most effective but in many important sociological 
instances it is felt that a mandate is required when the voluntary 
plan does not adequately cover the whole field. 

The main objection to the mandatory workmen’s compensation 
law as proposed, seems to arise from the present compensation 
rates established by the New York State Compensation Insurance 
Rating Board. It has been pointed out that the present classifica- 
tion for farms falls into “Fruit Farms”, “Vegetable or Berry 
Farms”, “Poultry” and “N 0 C” or non-classified farms. An 
acreage factor is figured so that if fifty percent or more of the 
acreage is used for one of these classifications, the entii^ farm 
falls within the same. Statements presented at the public hearing 
indicate that representatives of growers organizations, representa- 
tives of the New York State Farm Bureau and of the Governor s 
Advisory Council on Farm and Food Processing Ivabor as well 
as representatives of the New York State Council of Churches, 
have advised that the rate classifications and methods of deter- 
mining rates are not fair and equitable as far as New York State 
farmers are concerned. It has been indicated that the actual size 
of the rates is not determined by the experience factor or loss 
incurred in past years, but by some other formula having to do 
with the amount of labor necessary to produce certain crops. 

It is also stated that compensation rates for adjoining statp 
are substantially less than ours, thereby plying New York State 
farmers in an unfair competitive position. Figures for compensa- 
tion rates for potato growing, as submitted at the public hearmg, 
are as follows : 



New York . . 
Connecticut . 

Maine 

New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware . . . 
Virginia . . . 



$5.30 

2.59 

1.70 

2.78 

2.50 

1.15 

2.87 



As a result of the information available and the results of the 
(ublic hearing, your committee feels that there is substantial merit 
0 the extension of workmen’s compensation to agricultural labor_. 
Agriculture in New York State is truly one of our large and 
mportant industries and, as such, it should assume the propor- 
ions and aspects of a successful industry. One of these aspects 
s the modern and proper treatment of employees, particularly 
n connection with safety, health and insurance protection. There- 
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fore, your committee recommends that eiforts be continued to 
enact legislation to extend workmen’s compensation coverage to 
farm laborers in New York State. However, your committee recog- 
nizes that the classification and rates structure covering agricul- 
tural workmen’s compensation should be reviewed and modernized 
to be more in line with the actual requirements of the case and 
to be in line with the competitive position in which our agricul- 
tural industry must find itself in respect to other states. There- 
fore, your committee recommends that study be given to classifica- 
tion and rates structures and meetings be held and cooperative 
efforts encouraged between representatives of growers organiza- 
tions, the New York State Department of Labor, the New York 
State Insurance Department, the New York State Insurance Hat- 
ing Board and your committee with a view toward establishing 
proper rates, thereby augmenting the extension of workmen’s 
compensation to agricultural labor. 



CHILD CARE 

In 1963 fourteen child care centers were operated at Atlanta, 
Aurora, Brant, Brockport, Clinton, Frankfort, King Ferry, Leba- 
non, Norwich, Scottsville, Sherrill, Stanley, Westmoreland and 
West Winfield. Four of these centers were conducted and coordi- 
nated with summer school programs conducted by the Department 
of Education at Clinton, Norwich, Sherrill and Westmoreland. 

These fourteen child care centers had an enrollment of 705 
children and furnished 14,814 child days of care. The state con- 
tinues to bear 90 percent of the operating cost of these centers 
with the remaining 10 percent paid by local growers and migrant 
committees. The state budget for the next year is $82,000.00 and 
your committee is informed that unless more child care centers 
are e.stablished, this money will be fairly sufficient. It is indicated 
that if more child care centers are established, more state funds 
will be needed to support them. 

Both the personnel involved in the operation of the child care 
centers and representatives of the State I;abor Department indi- 
cate that the coordinated child care center and summer school 
program has many advantages. All of the children of a migrant 
family can be cared for in one central location from a period 
early in the morning until late in the afternoon so that the parents 
are free to engage in their labors. The child care center is open 
and available for all of the children until the formal school pro- 
gram starts and usually provides a place for the older children 
after the formal school is over. Also, the care centers combined 
with the education program make a more efficient operation in 
that only one transportation facility is necessary, one cooking 
and eating facility and a combination of personnel. These factors 
tend to reduce the cost of operation of the centers and the educa- 
tional programs and, in the long run, give benefit to the migrai*t 
family. 
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Your committee recommends the continuation of the child care 
center program and suggests that every effort be made to coordi- 
nate it in every instance possible with summer school education 
programs. 

EDUCATION 



It is certainly clear to anyone observing our modem society 
in action that education at any age is an important factor to suc- 
cess. This is particularly true in the migrant labor field where 
many of the laborers have not had the advantage of formal educa- 
tion in their younger years. The programs of the Department of 
Labor and the Department of Health in making available to the 
migrant adults information concerning their lives in New York 
State is much to be commended. Also, the efforts of local migrant 
committees and the New York State Council of Churches in assist- 
ing the migrant families in many of their problems is a vital aspect 
of this problem. Your committee has noted these fine efforts. 

Such educational programs and assistance to the adult seasonal 
farm laborer and his family certainly should be encouraged and 
receive all possible assistance from your committee and New York 
State and local agencies. 

The New York State Education Law requires the attendance 
of all resident children in New York State up to 16 years of age. 
This pertains to children of migrant families as well as resident 
families. In this connection, the Department of Education pro- 
vides the following table of figures showing the census of migrant 
children and enrollment in regular schools for the past three years. 
The census figures are for all children from birth to eighteen 

years of age. ENROLLMENT IN SCHOOL 



1963 3091 1963 

1962 3610 1962 

1961 3970 1961 



2070 

2333 

2412 



The Department of Education further indicates that in this 
group there were approximately 1500 children in the age group 
of 13—16 years of age who would be potential participants in the 
summer school program. The summer school enrollment has been 
as follows: 

1963 

1962 371 

1958 98 



These figures concerning summer school programs indicate the 
strides that have been made in education since 1958. The decrease 
from 1962 to 1963 is undoubtedly due to the fact that there were 
fewer migrant children in the state. As has been previously 
mentioned in this report, the coordinated efforts with the summer 
school program and the child care center program seems to benefit 
both the educational as well as the child care program, buch bene- 
fits are mainly seen in the help given to the migrant children and 
the more adequate services performed for the migrant family. 
Such coordinated efforts should be encouraged. 
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The Department of Education informs your eommittee that 
$45,434.70 was expended in the year 1963 for summer school pro- 
grams and that the balance of the $50,000.00 budget would have 
been expended completely if all summer schools had been operated 
as anticipated. It is understood that one school did not open due 
to the fact that a late frost curtailed strawberries and cherries 
in that area so that the migrant crews did not arrive. Your eom- 
mittee is informed that the department has made a request for 
$80,000.00 for the summer school program for the year 1964 based 
upon the assumption of expansion of these programs. 





Th* number of lummar schools throughout th* Stoto is incroasing yoarly os^ is th* 
ganaral acctptanc* and attondanc*. Thoso sc*n*s snowing a Khool in operation ar* 
rapaatad many timas during tha summar months in tha farming araas of tha Stata. 




Apparently the children of migrant families cause no greater 
difficulties than the children of resident families insofar as attend- 
ance is concerned. Eeports from various schools and summer pro- 
grams indicate that the attendance seems to he better than ever, 
particularly where the attendance supervisors are encouraged to 
contact the migrant families. Of course, some of the^ abrapt 
departure of crews and the resultant termination of cdueation, 
both in the summer school programs and in the regular fall terms 
is disconcerting to the school officials because they have little or 
no advance notice of the termination of participating students. 
It is difficult to see, under the circumstances, how such a situation 
can be remedied and the school officials should be commended for 
their efforts in providing as much education as possible within 
short times and under the limitations they encounter. 

One important facet of the educational program is the large per- 
centage of migrant children who are over age for their grades. 
This factor is further complicated by the fact that most migrant 
children do not have report cards and it is very difficult for 
school officials to determine actual educational progress of any 
one individual. In many instances, by the time the proper grade 
has been determined, the migrant child is again on his way to 
another locality where the same problem is oftentimes repeated. 
In spite of these problems, the Department of Education reports 
that 111 (5%) were enrolled on the senior high level including 
9 in the senior class; 390 (19%) enrolled in the junior high level 
for a total of 501 (247c) in secondary schools. It is reported that 
in spite of special difficulties, the attendance of this group was 
excellent and most of the children returned to their home states 
by Thanksgiving. 

However, there still continues a need for special help to many 
of the children of seasonal farm laborers. The following age-grade 
table shows an age span of 4 years in kindergarten, 5 years in 
grade 1, 6 years in grade 2, 6 years in grade 3, 6 years in grade 4, 
7 years in grade 5 and 7 years in grade 6. 
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It is felt that participation in summer school programs by 
migrant children is very important in assisting in the establish- 
ment of actual educational progress in giving basics to the chil- 
dren for use in formal fall schooling. It is indicated that in most 
instances where the children have attended summer school, they 
fit into the fall program much easier and at a proper grade level. 
It is also felt that if there were some method of assuring the 
transfer of educational information from school to school and 
. state to state, each child would be greatly benefited. This concept 
and the use of the “traveling report card” has been discussed 
for a number of years and is one of the matters which should be 
followed closely by federal migratory labor committees and groups 
coordinating the activities of the various states. Your committee 
recommends that such studies and activities be undertaken. 



MISCELLANEOUS 

As previously indicated in this report and in prior reports of 
this committee, the cooperation among all of the state agencies 
concerning themselves with migrant labor should be continued 
and encouraged. The efforts of the Interdepartmental Committee 
on Farm and Food Processing Labor in conjunction with the 
Governor’s Advisory Committee and the work of your committee 
can best be tuned to successful accomplishments by cooperative 




Migrant Ministry ttams still play on important part during tht rtsidtnct of tht migrant 
worktr and his family. Abovt is dtpicttd a ttam tngagod in confortnct with tho 
Chairman and tht Chaplain of tht Ministry in ont of Upstato Now York countios. 
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efforts. Examples of this can be seen in the coordinated efforts 
for educational programs conducted by the Ilealth Department 
and the Department of I^abor and the cooperative efforts between 
the Department of Education and the Department of Agriculture 
and Markets in the child care and sunime ’ school programs. 

Your committee also observes and highly eommcnds the coopera- 
tive efforts of state agencies with local migrant committees-, local 
departments of social welfare, health departments and other local 
municipal officials in eoerdinating all of the activities concerning 
the emplo;^ment of migrant labor and the establishment of migrant 
families in local communities. Such cooperative efforts not only 
benefit the migrant families by closer and more objective assist- 
ance, but also make available to your legislative committee more 
information and suggestions for methods of meeting many of the 

problems. ^ . 

As has been previously indicated, New York State is one of 
the states participating in the flow of migratory labor along the 
Atlantic Seaboard. We take pride in having advanced many of 
the programs, both legi.slative and admini.strative, now being some- 
what copied in other states. Repiesentatives of our state should 
be encouraged to cooperate with federal and interstate committees 
in ilieir efforts to coordinate migrant programs. No one state alone 
can meet .some of the problems and it is a necessity that some 
aspects be studied and met on the interstate level. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Your committee recommends the following: 

1. That legislation be enacted to provide that paragraph a 
of subdivision 5- of section 250 of the Vehicle and Traffic T^aw 
be amended to extend the period of use of the .special permit 
for operators who are nonresident seasonal farm laborers from 
April 1 to November 30 in each permit year. 

2. That legislation be enacted to provide that paragraph a of 
subdivision 4 of section 250 of the Vehicle and Traffic Law be 
amended to extend the period of use of a special permit coneernmg 
the registration of motor vehicles and trailers owned by nonresi- 
dent seasonal farm laborers from April 1 to November 30 in each 
permit year. 

3. That legislation be enacted to provide for the extension of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Law to farm laborers and requiring 
that a farmer .should provide coverage for all farm laborers em- 
ployed for any period of time during a period of 12 eon.seeutive 
months beginning April 1 of any calendar year if during the 
preceding year the ea.sh remuneration paid to all farm laboreii 
by said farmer aggregates $500.00 or more. 

4. That .study be continued eoncerning the extension and expan- 
sion of Workmen’s Compensation, Health IiLSUranee, TJnemploy- 
ment Insurance, ete., with a particular view toward reclassification 
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of farm labor under the Workmen’s Compensation Law and the 
establishment of new and different rates for the reclassification. 

5. That cooperation continue among the departments of State 
concerned with migrant labor and among the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Farm and Food Processing Labor, the Governor s 
Advisory Committee and the Joint Legislative Committee on Mi- 
grant Labor. 

The exchange of information and ideas among these various 
agencies, departments and committees has always been and will 
continue to be an important factor in securing proper legislation, 
rules and regulations and the efficient enforcement of them. It is 
recognized that, in many instances, varying opinions have been 
and will be encountered. It is sincerely recommended that these 
opinions be objectively explored and that satisfactory compromises 
be effected as part of the cooperative effort. 

New York State has been a leader in the field of migrant labor 
legislation. This leadership will normally continue along with 
our program of cooperation as recommended. This united and 
cooperative front is found necessary for presentation to and coop- 
eration with agencies of other states along the Atlantic Seaboard 
and with the federal government and its agencies concerned with 

migrant labor. 

6. That educational opportunities for migrant children be ex- 
panded. Your committee has long noted the gap between normal 
classroom age and actual age of migrant children. It has been 
our desire to accord opportunity to these children and their par- 
ents to lessen this gap and make possible further advancement ot 
migrant families in general. We have recommended that study 
be continued as to various methods of meeting these problems by 
both formal and infoirmal educational programs. In addition, we 
believe and recommend that study should be given to methods 
of assisting local school districts in carrying out such programs 
both from an operational as well as a financial basis. 

7 That the Child Care Program as supervised by the depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Markets be expanded. The possibilities 
of formal education for migrant children occur only after the 
child has reached school age. Prior to this time, much can be 
earned by providing well-run care centers for pre-school children 
whose parents are at work in the fields or food processing plante. 
These child care centers not only relieve me parent irom tne 
responsibility of care for the children but, possibly more impor- 
ta *tly, tend to start the migrant child on a proper pattern of 
training which he might not otherwise follow. 

8 That your committee continue its study in cooperation with 
the ’Department of Health and other state agencies with a view 
toward continued proper revision of standards for farm labor camp 
sanitation. It is particularly the desire of your committee that these 
studies and efforts assist in the more effective maintenance of camp 
facilities. Programs of education and instructions in the require- 
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ments of the Sanitary Code as well as inspections of facilities to 
assure compliance is necessary. The loss of life due to neghgently 
caused fires as well as the social effects of unplanned and unsatis- 
factory living quarters are important factors m this study. It is 
also important to consider in this study the economic factors facing 
the growers and camp operators. All of these various aspects of the 
question must be continually reviewed and weighed in order for 
this state to continue its progressive program to better the housing 
available to migrants. 

9. That your committee, in cooperation with other state commit- 
tees and state departments, take advantage of every opportunity 
to meet with and enter into programs with the other states along 
the Atlantic Seaboard and with the federal government. As has 
been pointed out on various previous occasions, many of the prob- 
lems associated with the flow of migrant labor must be met on an 
interstate basis. For New York State to act unilaterally in many of 
the problem areas could possibly place New York State agriculture 
in a disadvantageous competitive position. This, as well as other 
results of such unilateral action might cause more damage than 

beneflt to the whole picture. , 

Your committee should act in full cooperation and liaison witn 
these other states and with federal agencies and should, before local 
enactment, study the feasibility and effects of all problems. 

10. That local migrant committees and migrant ministries be 
encouraged in their activities of assistance to the migrant and his 
family. This area of endeavor not only augments the efforts of state 
agencies in the creation of educational child care centers and like 
facilities, but also tends to greatly improve the acceptance of the 
migrant in our agricultural community. 

11. That local municipal and civic agencies interest themselves 
in preparing programs of an educational nature for the adult occu- 
pants of migrant camps in order that a better understanding of 
care in personal property, application and use of heating and cook- 
ing facilities and other features may be taught and encouraged. 
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MEETING OF JOINT LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 
ON MIGRANT LABOR 

The University Club 
Albany, N. Y. 

May 27, 1963 

Present: 

Assemblyman Alonzo L. "Waters, Chairman 

Senator Frank E. Van Lare, Vice-Chairman 

Assemblyman Harold I. Tyler, Member 

Assemblyman Guy L. Marvin, Member 

Assemblyman Harvey M. Lifset, Member and representing 
Assemblyman Anthony J. Travia, Minority Leader, The 
Assembly 

Mr. Paul I. Miles, Counsel 

Mr. Harry N. Haight, Field Director 

Mrs. Myrtle Q. Palmer, Research Director 

Mrs. Mary Alice Flynn, representing Senator Walter J. 
Mahoney, President Pro Tern, The Senate 

Mr. Bennett I. Sarason, representing Assemblyman Joseph 
F. Carlino, Speaker of the Assembly 

Mrs. Rita Stewart, representing Senator Elisha T. Bar- 
rett, Chairman, Senate Finance Committee 

Mr. Peter J. Dalessandro, representing Senator Joseph Za- 
RETZKi, Minority Leader, The Senate 

The meeting was called to order at 11:15 A.M. by Chairman 
Waters. He expressed his pleasure in the fine attendance by mem- 
bers of the committee and the representation of ex-officio members. 
Mr. Waters stated that the purpose of this meeting was to establish 
a program for the coming year and that an early start is necessary 
as the seasonal farm workers are already beginning to arrive in the 
State. 

He informed the committee that Mr. Harry N. Haight has been 
accompanying the Interdepartmental Committee on their meetings 
throughout the state and has also made some inspections of farm 
labor camps. Mr. Haight was then asked to summarize the activities 
of the Interdepartmental Committee meetings which are informa- 
tive conferences for the purpose of briefing the growers about 
changes in legislation and directives and the peripheral things that 
go along with it such as housing, and also to hear complaints if 
there are any. 

Mr. Haight said that he had not seen as many camps as he had by 
this time in previous years but had attended eight group meetings 
since the close of the legislative session and that these meetings 
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were exceptionally well attended. They were held at Brant, At- 
lanta, Sodus, Riverhead, Waterville and Kingston by the Inter- 
departmental Committee. There was also a meeting of all the Farm 
Placement men in Syracuse. He stated that there were many inter- 
esting subjects brought up at these meetings but that he would 
concentrate on the controversial ones. Probably the one thing that 
was discussed more than anything else was unemployment insur- 
ance for the migrant. At the meeting of the unemployment repre- 
sentatives, they were divided into three sections, each one chaired 
by one of the members, and in that meeting they discussed unem- 
ployment insurance with the premise that it is something that is 
going to happen and that they should be prepared to administer it. 
One person present said he felt it was bound to come and the only 
advantage he could see in it is that it might slow up the activity 
of unions. He felt that they would not be as anxious to unionize. 
The farmers certainly don’t want it but they also see it is in the 
air and feel they might as well get ready for it. 

Mr. Haight reported that there was discussion on the bill which 
was passed this year which was sponsored originally by Assembly- 
man Lifset. They have encountered difficulties relating to this bill. 
The bill requires that all vehicles carrying seven or more children 
shall be equipped according to the regulations covering school 
buses. It has been the custom of many of the migrants or crew 
leaders to transport these children to the child care centers. They 
do not want to have to paint their vehicles yellow, put signs and 
extra lights on them, etc. The growers and processors have recently 
purchased two new vehicles which are to be used as utility trucks 
and station wagons. Where there is difficulty in transporting chil- 
dren, they have sent these vehicles to transport the children to the 
centers. They are just ordinary vehicles. The growers claim they 
have obtained an estimate to equip these vehicles to conform to the 
new law and that the cost would be approximately $600.00 per 
vehicle. They now have three vehicles and therefore the overall cost 
would be $1800.00 and their budget cannot assimilate this addi- 
tional expense. The bill does not take etfect until October, so it will 
not cause much trouble this year. 

Mr. Haight reported on a problem relative to the special licenses 
issued to migrant workers which are effective as of June 1st of each 
year. At the meeting at Brant, a judge who attended the meeting 
brought up a situation which exists in Erie County. Many of their 
migrant workers come in about the 1st of May and they refuse to 
get their license until June 1st when they can get the low rate. This 
particular judge had several experiences already and must abide 
by the law and has had to fine them. The same objection has been 
raised to this law in the Hudson Valley and in Suffolk County. 
They all requested that it be taken up with the Joint Legislative 
Committee. 

Mr. Haight said he thought it might be of interest to talk about 
the recruitment program in Florida. Interviews are arranged in 
advance with crew leaders. They take orders for workers and try 
to align the available labor with the demand anticipated. This year 
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the number of prospective crew leaders was three less than last 
year. The number of migrant workers pledged remained about the 
same as last year. This is a bit surprising when one considers the 
element of mechanization. The one reason given to offset the an- 
ticipated effect of mechanization is that there will be more beans 
picked by hand because growers get more money in the fresh 
market and the produce has a better appearance if picked by hand. 
At least two pickings may be made by hand and only one if by 
mechanized equipment. It is expected that this will make quite a 

difference in the demand for hand labor this year. 

The fingerprinting of crew leaders was brought up by Mr. Haight. 
He said that the Labor Department took some prints last summer. 
They assumed that these would be acceptable as long as the indi- 
vidual comes into this state. The federal authorities say they have 
to be fingerprinted each time they come into the state. This would 
seem to be unnecessarily repetitious. There was one crew leader 
who had been indicted for murder and he had stated on his appli- 
cation that he had no record. 

Senator Van Lare raised the question as to why prints would be 

needed each year. , . . , . 

Mr. Haight replied that the federal authorities claim they want 

up-to-date records. That is the only reason given. 

The Chairman observed that it would seem unnecessary to take 
prints each year as they never change. Also, it has been a rather 
cumbersome operation but the end has seemed to justify the means. 
We have no federal legislation demanding it and there are Dust a 
few states who require registration. ^ • 

It was noted that all the various bills introduced by the 1 
dent’s Committee on Migratory Labor have not gotten off the 

^^It *was decided to take up the matter of fingerprinting with the 
Department of Labor to see how much difficulty it is giving. 

Some discussion followed as to the number of migrant workers 
expected to enter the state this year. It is aniiclpaiKu tuai tuc 
figure will be approximately the same as last year. 

Mr. Haight mentioned another subject of discussion at the meet- 
ings he has attended. This was relative to arriving at prevailing 
wage figures. The Department of Labor, through instructions from 
the federal government, are making wage studies throughout the 
state. They have covered some of the areas heavily populated by 
seasonal workers. They survey each grower and ask him what he 
is paying and then arrive at an average and take that as the pre- 
vailing wage that must be paid to those laborers who have been 
recruited by the Labor Department. If a grower recruits his own 
workers, the Department has no jurisdiction as to^ what wage he 
shall pay. A point of disagreement relative to arriving at this pre- 
vailing wage figure is that some growers pay a bonus to workers 
they consider to be exceptionally good. The federal goveniment has 
said that such bonus payment must be added to the regular wage 
that he pays all his workers in calculating the prevailing wage. 
The grower feels that the purpose of paying a bonus is thereby lost 
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if one must pay a poor or average worker as mueh as an excep- 
tionally good one. It was decided that this problem is not within 
the jurisdiction of the committee but that it would be of interest 
to determine whether or not this same ruling applies to the pre- 
vailing wage in other industry. 

It was noted that last year approximately 35,000 migrants en- 
tered the state,— a few less than the previous year. Also of interest 
is the fact that Florida, from which state we obtain a great number 
of the southern migrants, has had to import off-shore labor to har- 
vest crops. This would indicate that the workers wish to migrate, — 
otherwise employment could be obtained in their home state. In- 
fluencing factors might be many, such as welfare payments and 
other benefits. This past year approximately 10 percent of «iose 
who came in remained to become permanent residents of Jvew York 

State. , . ... „ 

Mrs. Flynn offered the information that there is a ceiling on all 

welfare grants in Florida. For instance, any old age pensioner gets 
no more than $65.00 per month. ^ . 

It was observed that we are far more generous, especially in 
cases w'here families and children are concerned. A great many 
families find it much more profitable to become unemployable be- 
cause their total welfare grant is much more than they could earn 
as their skills are limited. It is a condition that is going to be 
progressively worse because in this group there is 5 percent who 
just do not have the mental capacity to be trained ; another 10 per- 
cent are on the fringe and could make it if they have the oppor- 
tunity to go to school. In order to keep this vast unemployed group 
from growing, the .state will have to follow through on its plan to 
train them. It is recognized that the migrant labor group is costing 
us more than any other segment of industry. It is when he becomes 
a permanent resident that he is a cost to welfare, not at the time 

he is a seasonal worker. 

Borne discussion followed relative to the school bus bill whmh 
was passed during the legislative session. It was decided that this 
bill does not accomplish the intent of the committee and will have 
to be amended. 

The problem of labor camps which are open year-round is still 
a source of concern to the committee. During the period from 
January to April, there is little or no supervision or inspection. It 
is at these installations where a worker may be exploited as they 
usually furnish all services, housing, commissaries, transportation, 
etc. The committee felt that something should be done so that when 
these camps can no longer be classified as migrant labor camps, the 
responsibility for inspection and supervision be definitely delegated 
in order that the well-being of the occupants be protected. 

The Chairman introduced discussion relative to three areas of 
farm economy not now covered in the state, — unemployment in- 
surance, workmen’s compensation and guaranteed hours of employ- 
ment. All off-shore workers come hero under a eontraot which gives 
them guaranteed hours. The southern migrant does not have this 



advantage. This subject has been pointed out by various organiza- 
tions and referred to continuously on the federal level. 

As to compensation insurance, it does not prevail as such because 
the rating boards have never established an equitable elassificatmn 
for agriculture. It is understood that the Department of Labor has 
requested time and time aj^^aiii that some ratings be established but 
it has not been done. Ordinary compensation insurance does not 
apply below the legal working age level. The working age for cer- 
tain types of employment in agriculture goes down to fourteen 

years of age. 

The third area discussed was that of unemployment insurance. 
This, too, would take considerable eifort to find a workable plan. 
Under current regulations, most workers would not qualify. 

It was agreed to conduct public hearings during the summer and 
fall months at which all sides could be heard, — growers, migrants 
and any other interested groups to see what can be done in these 
three areas. It was also thought that field inspection trips by the 
committee could be combined with these hearings. 

The meeting was adjourned at 3:00 p.m. 
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INSPECTION TRIP OF JOINT LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE ON MIGRANT LABOR 

September 25-27, 1963 

Those Attending: 

Assemblyman Alonzo L. Waters, Chairman 
Senator Frank E. Van Lare, Vice-Chairman 
Assemblyman Guy L. Marvin, Meniber 
Assemblyman Harvey M. Lipset, Member 
Paul I. Miles, Counsel to Committee 
Harry N. Haight, Field Director 
Myrtle Q. Palmer, Bcsearch Director 

Mary Alice Flynn, representing Senator Walter J. Ma- 
honey, President Pro Tern, The Senate 

Bennett I. Sarason, representing Assemblyman Joseph F. 
Carlino, Speaker, The Assembly 

Agnes Ryan, representing Senator Elisha T. Barrett, 
Chairman, Senate Finance Committee 

Peter J. Dalessandro, representing Senator Joseph Zaret- 
ZKi, Minority Leader, The Senate 

Fred Ames, representing Assemblyman George L. Ingalls, 
Majority Leader, The Assembly 

Assemblyman John G. McCarthy, Suffolk County 

Eugene J. Donnelly, Emp. Security Mgr., Dept of Labor, 
N". y. S. Employment Service 

Sidney Beckwith, Sanitarian, Dept, of Health 

Horace Wells, Suffolk Co. Agriculture Agent, Extension 
Service 

Robert J. Dietrich, Farm Employment Bepresentative 
Charles E. Webb, Farm Employment Bepresentative 
Trooper Herbert Leege, Troop K, Hawthorne, N. Y. 

Eighteen farm labor camps in Suffolk County were covered dur- 
ing this inspection trip. Of this number, only one was found to be 
lacking in meeting regulations as set forth in the Sanitary Code. 
Conditions in the other seventeen camps were exceptionally good. 

The one camp which could be criticized was operated and owned 
by an individual who was present at the time of the inspection and 
who appeared to have a very casual attitude toward conditions in 
his camp. The camp consisted of an old run-down farm house where 
single male workers were housed and two one-room buildings of 
wood construction which were in a very bad state of repair. The 
latter two buildings housed family units. Outdoor toilet facilities 
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were used and there W’as no evidence of S'Uy facilities for bathing. 
There were approximately twenty-five individuals at this camp. 

The crops being harvested in this area at the time of the inspec- 
tion were mainly potatoes and cauliflower. Work was abundant and 
very few workers were not in the fields. ^ 

Several large nurseries were visited where migrants are employed. 
At each of these, living quarters were very good. It was interesting 
to observe that in this phase of agriculture, horses are still used 
because the planting pattern will not accommodate tractors and 

other mechanized equipment. . .4 «o u i. i ^ 

The existing rate of pay in this county is $.08 per bushel tor 
picking up potatoes and from $1.00 to $1.35 per hour for sorting, 
grading or sacking. In most camps, $16.00 per week is charged for 

meals and $4.00 per week for rent. ^ t, , 

The majority of the camps in this area are of concrete block 
construction and many have centralized forced air heating. 

The crew leaders encountered in this county appeared to 

in maintaining good camps and seeme^d to have excellent 
control of their employees. This was very obvious from the con- 
dition of the grounds and living units. . 

All children of school age living at these camps were in school. 



STATE OF NEW YORK 

IN ASSEMBLY Intro. 2522 

Jaiaiary 21, 1964 Print. 2537 



Introduced bv Mr. WATPIRS—read once and referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Industries 

AN ACT 

To amend the labor law, in relation to voluntary elections of em- 
ployers to be subject to provision of the unemployment in- 
surance law 

The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and 
AsseniUy, do enact as follows: 

Section 1. The opening paragraph of subdivision one of sec- 
tion five hundred sixty-one of the labor law, as last amended by 
chapter seven hundred twenty-eight of the laws of nineteen hun- 
dred fifty-two, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

Any employer, including agricultural labor engaged in sorting, 
grading and packing fruits and vegetables in connection with 
packing-houses for delivery to a terminal market, not otherwise 
liable for contributions under this article as an employer may 
become liable therefor. 

§ 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 

ExrtANATWK — Matter Jn itMlict !• new; matter In bracket! [ ] !• oW law to be omitted. 
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STATE OP NEW YORK 

Intro. S. 606 Intro. A. 1300 

Print. S. 606 Print. A. 1300 

SENATE— ASSEMBLY 

(Prefiled) 

January 8, 1964 



IN SENATE— Introduced by Mr. VAN LAKE— (at the request of the Joint 
Legislative Committee on Migrant Labor) — read twice and ordered printed, 
and when printed to be committed to the Committee on Motor Veliicles 
and Transportation 

IN ASSEMBLY— Introduced by Mr. WATERS— (at the request of the Joint 
Legislative Committee on Migrant Labor) — read once and referred to the 
Committee on Motor Vehicles 



AN ACT 

To amend the vehicle and traffic law, in relation to licensing of 
operators and chauffeurs who are non-resident seasonal farm 
laborers 

The People of the State of Neiv York, represented in Senate and 
Assenibly, do enact as folloivs: 

Section 1, Paragraph a of subdivision five of section two hun- 
dred fifty of the vehicle and traffic law, as amended by chapter 
seven hundred twenty-eight of the laws of nineteen hundred 
sixty-two, is hereby amended to read as follows: 
a. The provisions of this chapter relative to the licensing of 
operators and chauffeurs shall not apply to a non-resident of the 
state who is a seasonal farm laborer, for a period extending from 
the first day of |JuneJ April to and including the thirtieth day 
of November in each year, provided that the said person is of 
the age of eighteen years and upwards who shall be a non-resident 
of this state, and a resident of a state, territory, federal district or 
foreign country having laws, with which such person has currently 
complied, which required such person, in order to operate a motor 
vehicle or motorcycle therein, to be licensed. 

§ 2. This act shall take effect April fir.st, nineteen hundred 
sixty-four. 

Explanation --- Miuer in italics Is new; matter in brackets [ ] is old law to bo omitted^ 
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STATE OP NEW YORK 



Intro. 4594 
Print. 4856 

IN ASSEMBLY 
February 17, 1964 



Introduced by Mr. TYLER— (at the request of the Joint Lef?islative Com- 
mittee on Migrant Labor) — read once and referred to the Committee on 
Motor Vehieles 

AN ACT 

To amend the veh icle and traffic law, in relation to the registration 
of motor vehicles, motorcycles and trailers owned by non-resi- 
dent seasonal farm laborers 

The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and 
Assenibly, do enact as follows: 

Section 1. Paragraph a of .subdivision four of section two hun- 
dred fifty of the vehicle and traffic law, is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

a. Except as otherwise provided in subdivision three of this 
dCetion, the provisions of this chapter relative to the registration 
of motor vehicles, motorcycles and trailers and the display of 
registration numbers shall not apply to a motor vehicle, motor- 
cycle, or trailer owned by a non-resident of the state who is a 
seasonal farm laborer, for a period extending from the first day 
of |[June3 April to and including the thirtieth day of November 
in each year, provided that the owner thereof shall have complied 
with the provisions of the law of the foreign country, state, terri- 
tory or federal district of his residence relative to registration 
of such motor vehicle, motorcycle or trailer, as the ease may be, 
and the display of registration numbers thereof, and provided 
further that the owner thereof shall furnish proof to the commis- 
sioner that such owner has in effect with respect to such motor 
vehicle an automobile liability policy issued by an insurance 
company authorized to do business in this state or by an unauthor- 
ized insurer authorized to transact business in the jurisdiction of 
his residence in at least the amount of ten thousand dollars because 
of bodily injury to or death of one person in any one accident 
and, subject to said limit for one person, in at least the amount 
of twenty thousand dollars because of bodily injury to or death 
of two or more persons in any accident, and in at least the amount 
of five thousand dollars because of injury to or destruction of 
property of others in any one accident. 

§ 2. This act shall take effect April first, nineteen hundred 
sixty-four. 

Explanation Mitlcr in itdicB it new; maUer in brackeU [ ] i« old law to be omiUed, 
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STATE OF NEW YORK 

Print. 4410, 0066 
Intro. 4247 

IN ASSEMBLY 
February 10, 1064 



Introduced by Mr. LIFSET“(at the request of the Joint Committee on 
Migrant Labor) — read once and referred to the Committee on Motor 
Vehicles — committee discharged, bill amended, ordered reprinted as amended 
and recommitted to said committee 

AN ACT 

To amend the vehicle and traffic law, in relation to overtaking and 
passing buses used in the transportation of children and super- 
visory personnel to and from camps and to and from child care 
centers maintained for children of migrant farm and food 
processing laborers, and repealing chapter nine hundred seventy- 
three of the laws of nineteen hundred sixty-three, entitled "An 
act to amend the vehicle and traffic law, in relation to buses used 
in the transportation of children and supervisory personnel to 
and from child care centers maintained for children of migrant 
farm and food processing laborers” and chapter nine hundred 
seventy-five of the laws of nineteen hundred sixty-three, entitled 
"An act to amend the vehicle and traffic law, in relation to buses 
used in the transportation of children and supervisory personnel 
to and from camps” 

The People of the Btate of New York, represented in Senate and 
AssemUy, do enact as follows: 

Section 1. Section eleven hundred seventy-four of the vehicle 
and traffic law is hereby amended by adding thereto a new sub- 
division to be subdivision (c), to read as follows: 

(c) Any hus used in the transportation of children and super- 
visory personnel to and from camps or to and from child care 
centers maintained for children of migrant farm and food process- 
ing laborers, when marked and equipped as provided in subdivi- 
sion twenty of section three hundred seventy-five of this chapter, 
shall be deemed a school bus within the meaning and for the pur- 
poses of subdivisions (a) and (h) of this section and such children 
and supervisory personnel shall be entitled to the same protection 
and safeguards as are awarded by such subdivisions to school chil- 
dren in school buses. 

§ 2. Chapter nine hundred seventy-three of the laws of nine- 
teen hundred sixty-three, entitled “An act to amend the vehiele 
and traffic law, in relation to buses used in the transportation of 
ehildren and supervisory personnel to and from child care centers 
maintained for ehildren of migrant farm and food processing 
laborers,” is hereby repealed. 
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§ 3. Chapter nine hundred seventy-five of the laws of nineteen 
hundred sixty-three, entitled “An act to amend the vehicle and 
traffic law, in relation to buses used in the transportation of chil- 
dren and supervisory personnel to and from camps,” is hereby 
repealed. 

§ 4. This act shall take effect immediately and shall be retro- 
active to and shall be deemed to have been in full force and effect 
from and after October first, nineteen hundred sixty-three. 
Note.— Chapters 973 and 975 of the laws of 1963, proposed to be 
repealed by this bill, require buses used in the transportation of 
children and supervisory personnel to and from eamps^ and to and 
from child care centers maintained for children of migrant farm 
and food processing laborers to be equipped as school buses. 

Explanation — Matter in italics is new; matter in brackets [ ] is old law to be omitted. 



STATE OF NEW YORK 

Intro. S. 1017 
Print. S. 1017 

SENATE— ASSEMBLY 
(Prefiled) 

January 8, 1964 



Intro. A. 1760 
Print. A. 1760 



IN' SENATE— Introduced by Mr. "VAN LAKE— (at the request of the Joint 
Legislative Committee on Migrant Labor) — read twice and ordered printed, 
and when printed to be committed to the Committee on Labor and Industry 

IN ASSEMBLY— Introduced by Mr. 'WATEES— (at the request of the Joint 
Legislative Committee on Migrant Labor) — read once and referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Industries 

AN ACT 

To amend the workmen’s compensation law, in relation to coverage 

of farm laborers 

The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and 
Assembly, do enact as follows: 

Section 1. Subdivision four of section two of the workmen’s 
compensation law, as last amended by chapter four hundred fifty- 
six of the laws of nineteen hundred sixty-two, is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

4. “Employee” means a person engaged in one of the occupa- 
tions enumerated in section three or who is in the service of an 
employer whose principal business is that of carrying on or con- 
ducting a hazardous employment upon the premises or at the 
plant, or in the course of his employment away from the plant 
of his employer; “employee” shall also mean for the purposes 
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of this chapter civil defense volunteers who are personnel of vol- 
unteer agencies sponsored or authorized by a local office under 
regulations of the civil defense commission to the extent of the 
provisions of groups seventeen and nineteen; and for the pur- 
poses of this chapter only a newspaper carrier boy under the 
age of eighteen years as defined in section thirty-two hundred 
nineteen-a of the education law, and shall not include [farm 
laborers orj domestic servants except as provided in section three 
of this chapter, and except where the employer has elected to 
bring such employees under the law by securing compensation 
in accordance with the terms of section fifty of this chapter. The 
term “employee” shall not include persons who are members of 
a supervised amateur athletic activity operated on a non-profit 
basis, provided that said members are not also otherwise engaged 
or employed by any person, firm or corporation participating in 
said athletic activity, nor shall it include the spouse or minor 
child under the age of eighteen years of an employer who is a 
farmer unless the services of such spouse or minor child shall he 
engaged hy said employer under an express contract of hire, nor 
shall it mclude farm laborers except as provided in group four- 
teen-h of section three of this chapter. If a farm labor contractor 
recruits or supplies farm laborers for work on a farm, such farm 
laborers shall for the purposes of this chapter be deemed to be 
employees of the owner or lessee of such farm. The term “em- 
ployee” shall not include baby sitters as defined in subdivision 
two of section one hundred thirty-one of the labor law or minors 
fourteen years of age or over engaged in casual employment con- 
sisting of yard work and household chores in and about a one 
family owner-occupied residence or the premises of a non-profit, 
non-commercial organization, not involving the use of power-driven 
machinery. The term “employee” shall not include persons en- 
gaged by the owner in casual employment consisting of yard work, 
household chores and making repairs to or painting in and about 
a one family owner-occupied residence. 

§ 2. Group thirteen of subdivision one of section three of such 
law, as last amended by chapter three hundred seventy-five of the 
laws of nineteen hundred forty-three, is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 



Group 13. Work at: 

Awning erection 

Blasting 

Bleaching 

Boiler covering 

Bookbinding 

Booming timber or logs 

Bottling 

Bricklaying 

Building, care, maintenance 
and salvage 



Cable laying or repair, 
underground 
Canning 
Carpentry 
Glazing 
Grave digging 
Heating 

lee distribution, harvesting or 
storage 

I;andseape gardening 
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Lighting 

lithographing 

Logging 

Lumbering [, except operations 
by a farmer on his own farm 
or a farm tenant on a farm 
rented by him solely for the 
production of firewood or logs 
cut to dimension lengths and 
the transportation of the same 
to market or to a point of 
shipment for sale to the gen- 
eral public, provided not 
more than four persons are 
engaged by a single employer J 
Marble cutting 
Marine wrecking 
Milling 
Mining 

Multigraphing 

Clam cultivating, harvesting, 
opening or planting 
Cleaning clothes, streets, win- 
dows, or buildings 
Concreting 
Cork cutting 
Decorating 
Disinfecting 
Dredging 
Dyeing 
Electrotyping 
Embossing 
Engraving 
Excavation 

Oyster cultivation, planting, 
harvesting or opening 
Ore reduction 
Painting 
Papering 



Paving 

Photo-engraving 
Picture hanging 
Pile driving 
Pipe covering 
Plastering 
Plumbing 
Printing 
Kafting 
Renovating 
River-driving 
Road Building 
Roofing 

Salvaging of buildings or 
contents 

Sea food cultivation, harvesting 
or planting 
Shaft sinking 
Ship building 
Smelting 
Stereotyping 

Stone crushing, cutting, dress- 
ing, grinding or setting 
Storage of all kinds and storage 
for hire 

Street cleaning or construction 
Structural carpentry 
Subaqueous construction 
Subway construction 
Tree moving, planting, trim- 
ming and surgery 
Tunneling 
Undertaking 
Upholstering 
Warehousing 
Well digging or drilling 
Window cleaning 
Wrecking, marine 



§ 3. Subdivision one of section three of such law is hereby 
amended by inserting therein a new group, to be group fourteen-b, 
to read as follows: 

Groxiv 14-1). Employment as a farm laborer as provided herein. 
A farmer shall provide coverage under this chapter for all farm 
laborers employed during a period of twelve consecutive months 
beginning April first of any calendar year if, durmg the preced- 
ing calendar year, the cash remuneration paid to all farm laborers 
aggregated five hundred dollars or more. 

§ 4. Group eighteen of subdivision one of section throe of such 
law, as last amended by chapter two hundred thirty-three of the 
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laws of nineteen hundred sixty-one, is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 



Group 18. All other employments, except persons engaged in 
a teaching or nonmanual capacity in or for a religious, charitable 
or educational institution, notwithstanding the definition of em- 
ployment in subdivision five of section two, not hereinbefore 
enumerated, carried on by any person, firm or corporation in 
which there are engaged or employed one or more employees 
regularly, in the same business or in or about the same establish- 
ment either upon the premises or at the plant or away from the 
plant of the employer, under any contract of hire, express or 
implied, oral or written, except farm laborers [,J dnd domestics 
other than those within the coverage of this chapter pursuant to 
[groupj groups fourteen-1) and twelve respectively of this sub- 
division, private or domestic chauffeurs other than those employed 
as such in cities of two million inhabitants or over, unless the 
employer has elected to bring such employees under the law by 
securing compensation in accordance with the terms of section 
fifty of this chapter and persons engaged in voluntary service not 
under contract of hire. A duly ordained, commissioned or licensed 
minister, priest or rabbi, a sexton, a Christian science reader, or 
a member of a religious order, shall not be deemed to be employed 
or engaged in employment under the terms of this section. [All 
persons employed, either by direct employment or by contract, in 
logging or wood cutting operations, conducted by a farmer on his 
own farm, consisting of felling timber, cutting it into dimension 
lengths and taking it to market or to a point for shipment or 
transportation, shall not be deemed to be employed or engaged 
in employment under the terms of this section, provided not more 
than four persons are so employed by such farmer at one time 
and provided further that this exemption shall not extend to the 
sawing of such timber or wood into lumber.J Recipients of chari- 
table aid from a religious or charitable institution who perform 
work in or for the institution which is incidental to or in return 
for the aid conferred, and not under any express contract of hire, 
shall not be deemed to be employed or engaged in employment 
under the terms of this section. All persons who are members of 
a supervised amateur athletic activity operated on a non-profit 
basis shall not be deemed to be employed or engaged in employ- 
ment under the terms of this section, provided that said members 
are not also otherwise engaged or employed by any person, firm 
or corporation participating in said athletic activity. The terms 
“religious, charitable or educational institution” mean a corpora- 
tion, unincorporated association, community chest, fund or foun- 
dation organized and operated exclusively for religious, charitable 
or educational purposes, no part of the net earnings of which 
inure to the benefit of any private shareholder or individual. 



§ 5. This act 
sixty-four. 

Exmanation — Matter in 



shall take effect October first, 

italics li new; n^atter In bracket! [ ] la old 



nineteen hundred 

law to be omitted. 
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STATE UNIVEESITY OF NEW YORK 
Upstate Medical Center 
766 Irving Avenue 
Syracuse 10, New York 

College of Medicine 

Department of Pediatries „ 

^ January 7, 1964 

Mrs. Myrtle Q. Palmer, Besearch Director 
Joint Legislative Committee on Migrant Labor 
State Capitol Building 
Albany, New York 

Dear Mrs. Palmer: 

Thank you for your recent letter; the continuing interest of 
the Joint Legislative Committee is encouraging and gratifying. 
The Upstate Medical Center enlarged its migrant^ clinic P^gjam 
somewhat during? the past summer, working 
Bacorn and Dr. La Verne Campbell of the State Health Depart- 
ment. These gentlemen again organized bi-weekly clinics in Wayne 
and Cayuga Counties, respectively, in which we carried out pedi- 
atric care and teaching as before. In Wayne County Dr. il^corn 
was able to arrange for dental services also which made efficient 
use of the same clinic schedule and facilities. The Sodus clinic 
averaged 17 patients per session, excluding routine immunizations. 

At King Perry in Cayuga County approximately 100 children 
were seen during the summer. In addition. Dr. Donald Samson 
of the Upstate Medical Center’s Department of Medicine con- 
ducted weekly evening clinics for adults. These were also attended 
on occasion by a dentist and by Dr. Richard Aubrey of the Depart- 
ment of Obstetrics and Gynecology. ^ , 

The Pediatric Department again found the migrant clinic pro- 
gram a worth-while and gratifying enterprise. Tho.*^ students 
who participated gained valuable experience. Our efforts were 
satisfactory to the Health Department and well received by our 
patients, the migrants, from whom we had good cooperatiwi an^d 
obvious appreciation. We plan to continue and, if 
extend the program in cooperation with the State Health Depart- 
ment. The advantages of this operation to all coiK’erned, 
in some detail in last year’s letter, seem as cogent as ever. I should 
be very happy to provide any further information ivhich the Com- 
mittee desires. 

Very truly yours, 

William II. Bergstrom, M.D. 
Professor 

Department of Pediatrics 

WHB: pao 

cc; Dr. Campbell 
Dr. Bacorn 
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STATE UNIVERSITY OP NEW YORK 
Upstate Medical Center 
Syracuse 10, New York 

Department of Medicine 

University Hospital of the Good Shepherd 

150 Marshall Street 

January 13, 1964 

Mrs. Myrtle Q. Palmer 
Research Director 

Joint Legislative Committee on Migrant Labor 
State Capitol Building 
Albany, New York 



Dear Mrs. Palmer; 

I am writing you this letter to supidy you with information 
concerning participation of the Department of Medicine of the 
Upstate Medical Center in a Migrant Labor Clinic which we con- 
ducted this past summer. 

As you know. Dr. William Bergstrom of the Department of 
Pediatries has been active in this field for several years and, while 
we have been interested in working with migrants, it was not 
possible for us to make all of the necessary arrangements until 
this pa.st summer. Dr. LaVerne Campbell, Cayuga County Health 
Commissioner, set up a program at King Perry in which we 
cooperated by providing internists, a gynecologi.st, and a denti.st. 
The latter two professionals did not attend all clinics. 

We were interested in developing this type of clinic for two 
major reasons. The first being the fact that we have been aw’are 
of the need for medical eare by the migrant laborers and secondly 
we have felt that this fairly sizeable group of people would make 
very excellent teaching material for training of residents in Inter- 
nal Medicine. 

We elected to run our clinic on Thursday evenings since that 
was the day during the week when the laborers were most apt 
to be finished with their work by 6 or 7 P.M. We met weekly 
beginning in mid-July and running through mid-September. Prom 
our standpoint this initial experience was most gratifying. We 
.saw from 18 to 40 patients each week, all of whom had signifi- 
cant and important health problems. Some could be handled 
through the clinic and others required Medieal Center referral 
for diagnosis and treatment. The clinical material was excellent 
from the standpoint of its teaching value and a great deal of 
enthusiasm w’as engendered in the resident staff that was able to 
attend the clinic. 

As, I am sure you are aware, there are problems in extending 
eare to its most desirable level. We, of course, oannot practice 
the .same level of medicine in a field clinic and it does require 
considerable expenditure of time on the part of professional people 
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in order to travel to these somewhat remote clinics, obviously 
we could manage much better by these patients if ^ \ ® 
seen in our Out-Patient Departments and in the hospital when 
necessary, but there are major problems in terms of available 
transportation for the patients. There are many other aspects 
of this experience which have been profitable and exciting to 
us and it is our hope that we will be able to extend this type of 
experience to more people in more locations than we did tnis 

Since many Departmenis of the State and IjOcuI Go\ernment 
ar<‘ involved in helping migrants, it is my sincere hope that your 
Committee can facilitate interdepartmental cooperation so that 
we who are intere.sted in helping these people can supply more 
help to them. 

Sincerely, 

Donald G. Samson, M.D. 

Associate Professor of Medicine 

DCS :ns 



